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... just a few things: 


IN aN apprREss delivered before the 
annual meeting of the Association of 
National Advertisers last October, Mr. 
Chester J. LaRoche listed Father Ber- 
nard W. Dempsey among six men in 
education who “have thought deeply 
about the problems of business in rela- 
tion to social trends.” Father Demp- 
sey’s stature with the group Mr. La- 
Roche addressed derived in good meas- 
ure from his contributions as adviser 
to their code of practice. In the larger 
economic community he is known for 
his books, articles, frequent addresses, 
teaching and personal influence. His 
article in the Harvard Business Re- 
view was noticed in the October, 1949, 
issue of SOCIAL ORDER, p. 338. He will 
add considerably to his stature with 
an article, tentatively called, “Working 
Agreement,” which will appear in the 
April issue of Fortune. 


The February issue of Christ’s Blue- 
print for the South, the social action 
bulletin of the New Orleans province, 
reports a significant event that occurred 
recently at Grand Coteau. When 
Brother Michael Moore, S.J., prepared 
to pronounce his final vows he asked 
that four Negro workmen of the town 
be invited as witnesses to his final 
profession, “because they are Catholic 
laymen of his closest acquaintance.” 


Throughout the Mass and profession 
they knelt beside Brother Moore in 
the sanctuary. At breakfast they were 
seated with him at the Fathers’ table 
in the novitiate refectory. 


Blueprint comments: “We have no 
accurate information as to whether 


this is the first time an American 
Jesuit chose Negro witnesses for his 
last vows. But we know of no other.” 


A NOTE I RECEIVED recently from 
Father Raymond Jancauskas reports 
that when Professor Leo Wolman of 
Columbia issued a 17-book bibliog- 
raphy for his course, “Problems in 
Labor,” the second work listed was 
Father Leo C. Brown’s, Union Policies 
in the Leather Industry; the seventh 
was Father James McGinley’s, Labor 
Relations in the New York Rapid 
Transit System, 1904-1944. The latter 
is reviewed in this issue of SOCIAL 


ORDER, 
e 


SEVERAL RECENT LETTERS from China 
report that conditions have worsened 
considerably. One, by the Jesuit dean 
who wrote “School Under the Commu- 
nists,” (SOCIAL ORDER, 2 [ December, 
1949] 442-444), reports a serious at- 
tempt to force collaboration in ma- 
terialist teaching on the Jesuit faculty. 
As a last resort to avoid such compul- 
sion, all the Jesuits resigned. Lack- 
ing funds and teachers and disturbed 
by the unfavorable reaction of the 
people, authorities backed down, tem- 
porarily. . Another letter recites 
examples of the day-to-day harrying 
under which Christians live... . A 
summary of available material will be 


printed soon. 
e 


Tue Jesurr FatHers at L’Action 
Populaire, which is the older and more 
developed French equivalent of I.S.0., 
publish an excellent monthly magazine, 
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Revue de l’ Action Populaire.* Each 
issue is full of excellent material on 
social thought and action and prints 
brief reviews of current French books 
in the field. This periodical will be an 
invaluable addition to any social 
library, especially in the scholasticates. 
I shall be glad to forward any sub- 
scriptions to the editors. The rate is a 
very reasonable $3.00, annually. 


MorE INFORMATION IS available 
about social studies in the scholasti- 
cates. A group of theologians at Wood- 
stock conducted a seminar during the 
fall and winter months on the Copora- 
tion. Average attedance was 15; in all 
30 different men participated. Messrs. 
Berna and Lewis have written a report 
on the seminar; it will be printed soon, 
so that others planning a similar study 
for next year may profit from their 
work....I hope to have information 
shortly about the excellent cycle of 
academy studies employed in both the 
philosophate and theologate at Wes- 
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ton. . . . An article by Mr. Berna, 
prepared before the corporation semi- 
nar began, will appear in the May 
issue of SOCIAL ORDER. 


AFTER EXAMINING TWO studies of the 
effect high school reading can have on 
racial attitudes, Mr. Eugene Devlin, 
another Woodstock theologian, makes 
some interesting observations and rec- 
ommendations. I may hold the article 
over until September, when it will be 
right on deck for the opening of 
school, but you'll know that it is 
coming. 

* 

THE LAST GREAT pastoral letter of 
Cardinal Suhard, “The Social Role of 
the Priest,” will be published by /nteg- 
rity as its March-April issue. This 
superb letter will make excellent read- 
ing for every priest or seminarian, and 
especially for those interested in the 
social apostolate. It might be good to 
order extra copies early at 50c. 


FICCSI 


Tardily SOCIAL ORDER reviews the 


shameful story of anti-Japanese prej- 
udice during World War II. 


: THE NISEI 


A Story of American Prejudice 


Timothy L. McDonnell, S.J. 
Alma College 


WY 178 THE destruction of Pearl 
Harbor the United States was 
right in the middle of a war it was not 
really prepared to fight. Every re- 
source in the country had to be mo- 
bilized immediately. All this is well- 
known. But what is not so well-known 
is the fact that there was a group of 
loyal citizens who were uniquely quali- 
fied to fight this war. They were ready 
and willing — some of them were 
veterans of the first World War; but 
they were refused the chance to help 
their country in its time of need. 
More than that, they were deported 
.from their homes along the Pacific 
Coast, imprisoned behind barbed-wire 
and guarded with machine guns. Who 
were these citizens? Why was this 
drastic and unprecedented action taken 
against them? To answer these ques- 
tions is to describe the racial prejudice 
of the people of the Pacific Coast 
toward the Japanese. 


The Nisei 


These citizens who were refused a 
chance to defend their country and 
were instead imprisoned in “Relocation 
Centers” were the Nisei. They are 
natural born American citizens whose 
parents or grand-parents were Japanese 
immigrants. 


The Japanese character Nisei means 
“second generation.” Their blood, their 
almond-shaped 
eyes, their different 
social habits, their 
Oriental origin — 
these were their 
crimes in the eyes 
of many of their 
fellow citizens. To 
one unacquainted 
with the problem 
on the Pacific 
Coast such a state- 
ment seems incredible. Descendents of 
German and Italian stock were not 
thus treated. And there lies the unique 
problem of the Nisei. The fellow 
citizens of the Nisei refuse to accept 
them as citizens. They consider them 
as foreigners, and they have used the 
legislatures and the courts to discrimi- 
nate against them. 


Another phase of this problem is 
that the Nisei are looked down on by 
their Japanese relatives. Their ances- 
tors resent the fact that they have left 
the Japanese race by becoming thor- 
ough American citizens. Thus the Nisei 
are indeed in a peculiar position. They 
are not considered as Americans by 
other Americans, and are not con- 
sidered Japanese by the Japanese. 
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Growth of Prejudice 


The person charged with responsi- 
bility for the drastic action of deporta- 
tion of the Nisei was Lt. Gen. John L. 
DeWitt, wartime chief of the Western 
Defense Command. However, General 
DeWitt could only have taken such 
measures in an area where there existed 
a long-standing history of violent racial 
prejudice. And such was the case in 
the Pacific Coast states. Although the 
examples cited in this article refer to 
California, the state with the largest 
Nisei population, the other Pacific 
Coast states have a similar history of 
prejudice. 


The significant facts in the growth 
of the prejudice against the Nisei pre- 
sent an interesting social phenomenon. 
The Chinese were the first Orientals to 
come to the Pacific Coast in great 
numbers at the time of the California 
Gold Rush. It is estimated that there 
were about 25,000 Chinese working 
in the cigar shops and laundries of 
San Francisco and in the mining camps 
during the 1850's. They immediately 
caused friction in the mining camps 
and in the labor market. The Nativists 
—a curious gang of immigrants from 
the Eastern and Southern states as well 
as from Ireland and the Continent— 
had a “native” prejudice against the 
Orientals, Indians, Negroes and Span- 
ish Americans. 


They felt that they alone had any 
right to stake a mining claim and 
exerted enough influence with the legis- 
lature to have enacted the Foreign 
Miner License Law of 1850. This was 
one of the first pieces of discrimina- 
tory legislation in the State. Labor 
acted against the Chinese directly when 
it supported the enactment of a head 
tax of $50 for immigrants not eligible 
for citizenship. This bill was passed 
in 1855. From 1865 to 1869 when the 
Central Pacific was pushing its tracks 
eastward to Promontory Point, it im- 
ported 15,000 Chinese as cheap labor 
to work on the rails. 
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Prejudice Toward Chinese 


When the railroad was completed 
and these Chinese drifted back to the 
cities and mining camps, hatred of 
them caused riots and bloodshed. 
Whispering campaigns and lurid news- 
paper accounts of the vices and diseases 
of the Orientals spread prejudice 
among people who had never had any 
contact with them, 


In 1871 California was swept with 
an hysterical prejudice which was 
directed against the Chinese under the 
slogan of “The Yellow Peril.” During 
the years of depression, especially 
1873, labor particularly resented the 
presence of the Chinese in the labor 
market. With their lower standard of 
living and stoical attitude toward work 
the Chinese were hired before any 
other group. Resentment grew into 
hatred. Hatred inspired acts of vio- 
lence. A plot to kill all the Chinese 
and burn down San Francisco’s China- 
town in 1877 was stopped only by the 
immediate reorganization of the Vigi- 
lantes. 


When violence failed. labor leaders 
and politicians attempted to legislate 
the Chinese out of existence. In 1878 
there was a Constitutional Convention 
in California. There were two evils 
that the citizenry aimed to remedy with 
a new Constitution: the first was the 
presence of the Chinese in California; 
the second was the power and special 
privileges of the railroads. All political 
parties supported the discriminatory 
legislation against the Chinese. 


Constitutional Discrimination 


The result was Article XIX of the 
State Constitution which was as bold 
and discriminatory a piece of legisla- 
tion as was ever written into a Consti- 
tution. It provided that the Chinese be 
prohibited from laboring in the State. 
and local governments were empowered 
to segregate them or exclude them 
from their jurisdiction. These provi- 
sions were promptly declared uncon- 


stitutional by the Federal Courts as 
contrary to Amendment XIV of the 
United States Constitution, the Burlin- 
_ game Treaty, and the Civil Rights Act. 


At the same time California Repre- 
sentatives at Washington were attempt- 
ing to have Congress pass a law to 
exclude the Chinese from the United 
_ States. Congress passed the Fifteen 
Passengers Act in 1878, but President 
Hayes vetoed the bill as a violation of 
the Burlingame Treaty. However, to 
pacify the Congress, the President sent 
a Commission to the Chinese Govern- 
ment to negotiate a new treaty which 
would provide for the regulation of 
Chinese immigration. 


It is to be noted that most of this 
legislation was directed against non- 
citizens. But the prejudice included all 
Chinese, even natural-born American 
citizens of Chinese descent. The dis- 
criminatory legislation against the 
Chinese regarding education serves as 
an example. The Political Code of 
California contained this provision: 

Sec. 1662. Every school unless otherwise 

provided by law must be open for the 

admission of all children, . . . Trustees 
shall have power to exclude children of 
filthy or vicious habits or those suffering 
from contagious or infectious diseases, ... 

The part of this section which reads 
“Trustees shall have power etc....” 
was an amendment of 1880 to the 
original section of the Political Code 
of 1872 which excluded and segregated 
only “children of African descent and 
Indian children.” It is evident from 
the newspapers and journals of the 
time and from a court decision in the 
case of Wong Him vs. Callahan decided 
in 1902 “on the authority of the school 
Trustees granted in Section 1662” that 
the words “children of filthy or vicious 
habits” refers to the Chinese. 


Japanese Inherit Prejudice 


From a study of the history of the 
period from 1850 to 1880 it is evident 
that the Chinese aroused prejudice 
against themselves because of their 


presence in the labor market and be- 
cause of their strange customs and way 
of life. It is also true that they in- 
herited much prejudice that the Nativ- 
ists had toward the Negro and the 
Indian. It was into such a community 
that the Japanese migrated. In 1880 it 
is estimated that there were about 400 
Japanese in the United States, almost 
all of them in California. This small 
number, however, was sufficient to 
arouse the prejudice of the Nativists 
to the extent of posting around San 
Francisco the slogan: The Japs Must 
Go! But the Japanese continued to 
come to the United States, and they 
came in large numbers. 


NuMBER OF JAPANESE IN THE UNITED STATES 


Census Total in Total in 
Year U.S. California 
1890 PONS A Aa ate BOE 
1900 81 SOON NG tierce 
1910 2S 41,356 
1920 111,010 71,952 
1930 138,834 97,456 
1940 126,000 112,000; 


The above table indicates the extent 
of this immigration and indicates that 
the majority of Japanese were always 
in California. There was an emigration 
back to Japan before the war started 
in 1939 so that in the Census for 1940 
there were 126,000 Japanese listed as 
resident in the U.S. and of this number 
112,000 resided in the Pacific Coast 
states of California, Oregon and Wash- 
ington. Of these 112,000 Japanese 
approximately 70,000 were natural 
born citizens of the United States. 
These are the Nisei. 


To return to the history of the anti- 
Japanese action. By 1900, prejudice 
had reached such a high pitch in San 
Francisco that mass meetings were 
held to agitate for the removal of the 
Japanese. By 1905 labor had gone all 


1The figure for 1940 includes Japanese in 
the three West Coast states, California, 
Oregon and Washington. 
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out against them and organized the 
“Asiatic Exclusion League.” The San 
Francisco Chronicle published a series 
of articles advocating exclusion. The 
San Francisco School Board involved 
itself in an international incident in 
1906 when it decided to segregate the 
90 Oriental students then in the public 
schools. 


The Japanese were sensitive of their 
national honor and took great offense 
at this segregation. President Theodore 
Roosevelt intervened when he saw the 
adverse reaction that this policy caused 
in Tokyo. He asked the School Board 
to rescind its order. The Board refused 
‘to take the advice of the President and 
it was only after the attorney general 
obtained a court order that the Board 
changed its policy. However, the Polli- 
tical Code of the State still em- 
powered the governing body of any 
school district to segregate Orientals, 
or as the amendment of 1909 to the 
section reads: “and children of Chinese 
or Mongolian descent.” It is to be 
noted that after this incident there are 
only a few isolated instances of a 
school board exercising its power to 
segregate Orientals. 


Discriminatory Marriage Law 


The history of Section 60 of the 
Civil Code of the State of California 
also shows the growth of a prejudice 
against the Japanese. And it may be 
remarked that this law particularly 
applies to citizens. 

All marriages of white persons with 

Negroes, Mongolians, members of the 

Malay race or mulattoes are illegal and 

void. 

This section was originally enacted 
in 1872 and it prohibited the marriage 
between white persons and Negroes 
or mulattoes. It was amended in 1905 
to prohibit marriages between white 
persons and Mongolians, and it was 
further amended in 1933 to prohibit 
marriages between white persons and 
members of the Malay race. This law 
was always strictly enforced. 
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Other Discriminatory Legislation 


In 1906 the conservative California 
State Republican Convention adopted a 
resolution for the exclusion of the 
Japanese. This action definitely reflects 
the extent and apparent respectability 
of the racial prejudice. This movement 
for exclusion had its effects in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Congress legislated in 
1907 against the entrance into the 
U. S. of Japanese laborers from the 
Pacific Islands, Mexico and Canada. 


Later, Elihu Root and Ambassador 
Tanikara drafted the Gentleman’s 
Agreement whereby Japan contracted 
not to grant passports to laborers. With 
this treaty labor had achieved its 
objective. 

However, it is difficult to see why the 
trade unions and labor leaders were so 
bitterly opposed to the Japanese. There 
were few Japanese in the labor market 
because most of them were working in 
the fields where they did a laborious 
kind of work that white laborers re- 
fused, and still refuse to do. They were 
cultivating berries and flowers and 
fancy vegetables that grow close to 
the ground and demand a very special 
care. 


Such intense prejudice can only be 
understood if we grant that the Jap- 
anese inherited labor’s prejudice 
against the Chinese. And this is easily 
granted, because even today the people 
along the Pacific Coast cannot tell 
whether a strange Oriental is Chinese 
or Japanese. 


The Japanese on the farms soon 
came into conflict with another group 
of the people, farmers and orchardists. 
The Japanese farm-workers were thrifty 
and clever, and they were gradually 
passing from the laboring force to the 
status of independent farmers. 


Alien Land Law 


The reaction of agriculturists to this 
new competition was an attempt to 
enact legislation preventing the Japa- 
nese from owning or leasing land for 


more than three years. From 1906 to 
1913 they made attempts at this in 
every legislative session. They were 
successful in 1913 with the enactment 
of the Alien Land Laws, popularly 
called the Webb Act in honor of the 
California State Attorney General, U. 
S. Webb. He had drawn up a dis- 
criminatory bill so that it would be 
constitutional and would hurt the Japa- 
nese without jeopardizing the industry 
in California financed by European 
capital. 

Although the Bill was directly aimed 
at the Issei, Japanese who had been 
born in Japan but 
had emigrated to 
the United States, 
it also affected the 
Nisei. If the par- 
ents of the Nisei 
could not make a 
decent living, the 
Nisei would never 
have a chance to 
get a higher educa- 
tion. They would 
be brought up in poverty, and it was 
hoped, they would get ideas about 
returning to Japan. Historians have 
pointed out the dominant force that 
racial prejudice exerted in the enact- 
ment of this Law. They demonstrate 
that a group of 50,000 people out of a 
population of 2,500,000, owning 12,726 
acres out of a possible 27,000,000 
acres, could not be considered a men- 
ace. Some of the more disinterested 
persons favoring this law stated that 
because of their habits of hard work 
and their large families, the Japanese 
constituted a future menace. And they 
pointed to Hawaii as an example. 
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Federal Intervention 


President Wilson had intervened at 
the time of the enactment of the 1913 
Alien Land Law when he sent Seere- 
tary of State Bryan to Sacramento to 
lobby for its defeat because he claimed 
that it threatened to further embroil a 
tense international situation. Califor- 


nians resented this interference, and 
Governor Hiram Johnson and the legis- 
lature passed the law despite this 
protest. 

To hide the discrimination in this 
law and to keep within the limits of 
various treaties that the United States 
had made, and to allow the investment 
of European capital in California, the 
full force of the law was directed 
against aliens “ineligible for citizen- 
ship”—and for all practical purposes 
this covered only the Japanese. 

But despite the care and precision 
with which this law was drawn up, 
there were a number of legal loopholes 
by which the Japanese were still able 
to own land. For example, the land 
could be recorded in the name of one 
of the children who was a natural born 
citizen. As soon as these loopholes 
became evident attempts were made 
to close them up by amendments. 
When an amendment was proposed in 
1919, Secretary of State Lansing inter- 
vened and argued that such a measure 
would peril the peace negotiations at 
Versailles. At his insistence the bill 
was defeated in the State Legislature. 
However, during the next year through 
an initiative measure approved by a 
majority in every one of the counties 
in the State, amendments were enacted 
which closed most loopholes. Still 
further amendments were added in 
Nea 

Citizenship Withheld 


Mention was made in the Alien Land 
Law of aliens “ineligible for citizen- 
ship.” Why was the Japanese, as was 
the Chinese before him, ineligible for 
citizenship? The basic rule for nat- 
uralization was set forth in the Natu- 
ralization Act of 1790. This established 
a uniform rule of naturalization where- 
by under specified conditions all free 
white aliens were granted the right to 
claim citizenship. The key word in 
the Act is free white. This term was 
generally interpreted to mean a Cau- 
casian—referring to race and not to 
color. 


Ll 


By act of July 14, 1870, for the first 
time, naturalization laws were “ex- 
tended to aliens of African nativity 
and to persons of African descent.” 
Besides the question of race, the Chi- 
nese were excluded by specific exclu- 
sion laws. This position was affirmed 
obiter in the case of United States 
vs. Wong Kim Ark. 

But what about the Japanese? Some 
lower Courts had granted them citizen- 
ship, but the question was not finally 
decided until the decision was given in 
the Ozawa case. In an unanimous 
decision delivered by Mr. Justice Suth- 
erland it was held that Ozawa was 
ineligible because the Naturalization 
Act provided that an essential qualifi- 
cation was that the claimant must be a 
free white, and obviously Ozawa was 
not a free white. The Court made it 
clear that there was here a racial test 
and not a color test in determining a 
free white. 


Federal Discrimination 


In 1924 California and the western 
Congressional Representatives achieved 
their aim of total exclusion of the 
Japanese. Congress, refusing the diplo- 
matic compromise of Secretary of State 
Hughes for a quota for Japanese, 
wrote into the 1924 Quota Act a sec- 
tion excluding the Japanese. This was 
a welcome victory to the Californians. 
But the national pride of the Japanese 
was deeply insulted by this action. 


Nisei and Kibei 


Despite the fact that the Japanese 
were excluded from entering the United 
States, the number of Japanese in 
California and in the nation increased. 
The increase between 1920 and 1930 
was some 27,000 persons. Almost all 
of these were natural born citizens of 
the State of California. The large 
group of Nisei has been split into two 
parties according to their education. 

Most of the Nisei were educated in 
the public schools of the State and 
they became very “americanized.” They 
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were serious students and were excel- 
lent athletes on the school basketball, 
track and swimming teams. They were 
accepted by their classmates in the 
schools they attended. However, it 
happened because of poverty and hous- 
ing restrictions that most of them went 
to the schools in the older and poorer 
districts in the cities. Thus their loyalty 
and charm did not attract effective 
attention. Their opportunities for 
breaking down prejudice were very 
limited. 


At home the Nisei was often dis- 
appointing to his older relatives. He 
lost much of the Japanese culture—in 
very many cases he never learned to 
write the Japanese language. He was 
becoming too much of an American. 
But there was another group of Nisei 
who were sent back to Japan for their 
education. These boys and girls kept 
the Japanese culture and when they 
returned to the United States they were 
something of a group set apart. They 
were called Kibet — one who has 
returned after school in Japan. The 
Kibei and the American-educated Nisei 
did not always see 
eye-to-eye on social 
and political ques- 
tions. This fric- 
tion was to break 
out into the open 
later on when both 
groups were put 


in the Relocation 
Centers. @ 
Most people 


feared the Kibei. 
They were looked 
on as spies. And as 
a comparatively small part of the 
population really knew the difference 
between the Kibei and the Nisei, 
people generally considered all Japa- 
nese Americans as Kibei and as poten- 
tial spies. 


It must be said to the credit of a 
large number of the Kibei that they 


were just as loyal as the other Nisei. 
During the war it was these loyal 
Kibei who taught Japanese to the 
Armed forces, where they operated as 
Intelligence officers and drew the maps 
that guided the American bombers to 
Japanese targets. 


The American-educated Nisei was in 
} a unique and uncomfortable position. 
He was not accepted by the Issei as 
Japanese, and he was not accepted by 
the Americans as American. And he 
was in this position when Pearl Harbor 
was bombed. 


Relocation Centers 


As far as Californians were con- 
cerned there was little difference be- 
tween the airmen who attacked Pearl 
Harbor, the top Japanese military and 
naval men, and the Issei, Kibei and 
Nisei in California. They were all 
Japanese, and they were all enemies. 


The hysteria of war, the somewhat 
well-founded apprehension about the 
defense of the Pacific Coast, the resent- 
ment against Japan and the fear and 
prejudice of the citizens towards all 
Japanese presented the Military Com- 
mander of the area, Lt. Gen. John L. 
DeWitt, with a great problem. In the 
light of the history of prejudice and 
discriminatory legislation, General De- 
Witt’s solution to the problem is not 
so startling. To the people on the West 
Coast it was almost inevitable. 


He acted in the spirit of the times 
and in the tradition of the West. He 
ordered the deportation of all Japa- 
nese and persons of Japanese descent, 

citizens and non-citizens alike, to 
Relocation Centers which were no bet- 
ter than prisoner-of-war camps. The 
order was issued and executed four 
months after Pearl Harbor. And the 
manner in which it was carried out was 
cruel and inhuman. The details of this 
relocation have been described many 
times. The War Relocation Authority 
has published a comprehensive Report 
of the entire affair. However, the state- 
ment of one of the confined Nisei, a 


summa cum laude graduate of Loyola 
University in Los Angeles, who was in 
‘the camps, is definitely to the point. 


It was a strange feeling to find yourself 
behind barbed wire and to know that you 
were a loyal American citizen. It was a 
trial to have an American soldier, armed 
with a machine gun, spot you with a 
search light when you went to the lava- 
tory at night. Those were hard times. 

The loyal Nisei were urged by the 
older Issei and by some of the Kibei to 
revolt against a government that treated 
them as criminals. When Nisei leaders 
urged the people to remain loyal to the 
United States this rebel group tried to 
kill them and their families. Men like 
Fred Tayama and Mike Masaoka were 
beaten up; their families were threatened 
and they had to be moved to a special 
camp.... 

Camp life was harmful to family life. 
Parents had a difficult time training their 
children because of the fact that every- 
one was living in barracks. I was as- 
signed to an educational program because 
I was a teacher. I received $16 a month 
salary.... The Y.M.C.A. did a lot for the 
people in camp by setting un recreational 
facilities. The “Friends” (National Japa- 
nese American Student Relocation Coun- 
cil of Philadelphia) also did a lot to 
help the students. They gained the grati- 
tude and the respect of the Japanese. 

It was unfortunate that no Catholic Or- 
ganization came to the Camps to help the 
people. But of course, the individual 
Maryknoll and S.V.D. pastors who went 
into the Camps with their parishioners 
did exceptional work.... We looked on 
the internment as a bad dream. It was a 
mistake. We knew that all the American 
people did not have a prejudice toward 
us. 


Deportation and the Supreme Court 


There were plenty of trials for the 
Japanese because of their deportation 
and imprisonment. Almost all of them 
lost their homes, farms and _posses- 
sions. But there is also a brighter side 
to this picture. When the Japanese 
were put into the camps, fair-minded 
citizens throughout the country were 
shocked into the realization of the evil 
of racial prejudice. Immediately at- 
tempts were made to change the situa- 
tion. Within a few years the Japanese 
found that almost every piece of dis- 
criminatory legislation against them 
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had been repealed or declared uncon- 
stitutional. The American Civil Lib- 


erties Union came to their aid, and . 


three important cases were appealed 
to the Supreme Court. 


The first was the Hirabayashi case 
which involved the conviction of a 
natural born citizen of Japanese de- 
scent for violation of a curfew order 
issued by General DeWitt. The Su- 
preme Court unanimously sustained 
the conviction. It is to be noted that 
in this opinion of the court the ques- 
tion of racial prejudice is examined. 
The Court considered General DeWitt’s 
order and the reasons given for it in 
the light of the circumstances of racial 
prejudice, and they declared that the 
order was reasonable. Professor Milton 
Konvitz, the WRA Report and others 
have sharply criticized DeWitt’s policy. 
Judge Denman. especially, has opposed 
the position of General DeWitt in a 
case involving the renunciation of 
citizenship in the Relocation Centers. 
This case will be discussed below. It 
must be noted that these criticisms 
were made only after the hysteria of 
war had died out. 


The next case to be tried by the 
Supreme Court involved the constitu- 
tionality of the evacuation order. Kore- 
matsu, a natural born citizen, was 
convicted by the Court for violating 
a military order. He had remained in 
San Leandro, a town across the bay 
from San Francisco, which was a 
military area after the deadline of 
May 9, 1942. The Supreme Court 
upheld this exclusion in a 6 to 3 
decision. The majority opinion also 
approved of the reasonableness of ex- 
clusion because of the difficulty of 
determining the loyalty of citizens of 
Japanese ancestry. 


The Endo ease was decided on the 
same day as the Korematsu case. The 
question to be decided here was the 
internment of a citizen, who was ob- 
viously and certainly a loyal citizen 
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of the United States, because she had 
failed to follow all the requirements 
that the WRA had set up for granting 
leave from the camp. The Court de- 
cided unanimously for the petitioner, 
Miss Endo. The Court stated that what- 
ever power the WRA may have to 
detain other classes of citizens, it has 
no authority to subject citizens, who 
are concededly loyal, to its leave 
procedure. 


This decision gave an added impetus 
to the liquidation of the Relocation 
Centers which the WRA had already 
begun. On December 17, 1944, the 
War Department announced the revo- 
cation of the mass exclusion order. 
This marked the end of an era in which 
racial prejudice had reached the zenith 
of injustice. 


Relocation and Rehabilitation 


The WRA took as evident the con- 
clusion that much of the racial prej- 
udice in California was due to the 
large concentration of Japanese in that 
State. Hence, one of the prime objec- 
tives of its rehabilitation policy was 
to encourage the Japanese to take up 
residence in other states throughout 
the country. About one-half of the 
Japanese-Americans, 52,798, who had 
lived along the Pacific Coast followed 
the advice of WRA. Today these peo- 
ple can be found in every state except 
South Carolina. The other half of the 
people, 54,127, returned to the Pacific 
Coast, the majority, to California. 


The Supreme Court, the War De- 
partment and the War Relocation 
Authority were convinced of their loy- 
alty. But when they returned to the 
cities along the Pacific Coast the old 
prejudice was evident, and there was 
an immediate display of hatred and 
violence by a “respectable” group of 
the people. 


In November of 1944, an American 
Legion Post at Hood River, Oregon, 
erased the names of sixteen Nisei serv- 
icemen from the Community Honor 


Roll. Racial terrorists went even 
further and in a few months there 
were recorded 24 incidents of violence 
or open intimidation along the Pacific 
Coast — 15 shooting attacks, four 
attempted dynamitings, three arson 
cases, and five threatening visits. 


The efforts of the WRA to impress 
on the people the proven loyalty of 
all the returning Japanese, both Issei 
and Nisei, were not very successful. 
Acts of violence continued and the 
local law enforcement officers failed 
to bring to justice many of the crim- 
inals. 


Two weeks later, when a rancher near 
Fresno confessed to shooting at the home 
of a returned evacuee family and was 
promptly given a suspended sentence by 
the local Justice of the Peace, Secretary 
Ickes took occasion to lash out at the in- 
effectiveness of California law enforce- 
ment once again (earlier on May 14 he 
had issued a public statement). Criticiz- 
ing the Justice of the Peace as a “dis- 
grace to the bench” for his “trivial han- 
dling of the case,” the Secretary declared 
that “law and disorder” had replaced the 
ideal of law and order in many sections 
of California. By this time over 40 news- 
paper writers in various sections of the 
country including nine in California, had 
commented editorially on the Secretary’s 
earlier remarks and had demanded that 
the racial terrorists of California be 
brought under effective control. (Quoted 
from WRA Report: A Story of Human 


Conservation. ) 


This strong statement by Secretary 
Ickes and the editorial comment which 
followed it. did much to bring the 
people of California to their senses. 
The reign of terror stopped. However, 
the most influential force in dispelling 
the racial hatred was the record of the 
442nd All-Nisei Combat Team. Cap- 
tain George H. Grandstaff, of Arcadia, 
California, and four other white officers 
from this famous Combat Team were 
sent on a speaking tour of the Pacific 
Coast to convince the people of the 
loyalty of the Nisei. Their work proved 
successful. Lt. Col. Wallace A. Moore, 
also a respected Californian, who has 
worked with the Nisei in the Pacific 


area, was likewise sent on a speaking 
tour throughout California. 


Repeal Discriminatory Legislation 


The prejudice of Californians to- 
ward the Nisei is not entirely dead. 
But there are definite indications that 
it is dying fast. In November of 1946 
the voters were asked to pass on an 
amendment of the Alien Land Law that 
would have closed all the legal loop- 
holes and undertook to insure the 
legality of court action to forfeit and 
escheat all land that was then held by 
Japanese-Americans. 


The voters defeated this amendment 
by a large majority, and this is signifi- 
cant because it was the first time that 
any such amendment had been de- 
feated. The Alien Land Law had been 
amended as late as 1943. The courts 
have also been more favorable to the 
Japanese in their interpretation of the 
same law. In the case of Oyama vs. 
State of California, decided on January 
19, 1948, by the United States Supreme 
Court, it was held that if a parent 
ineligible for citizenship because of 
his race, pays money for land the title 
of which will go to his son, a native 
of the United States, the requirement 
of proof by the son that this is not 
done in violation of the Alien Land 
Laws is an unreasonable burden to 
place on the son, when such a burden 
is not placed upon other donees in this 
state. 

Within a few years there will not 
be any alien Japanese in the United 
States. Those still here are old people, 
and when they die the Alien Land 
Laws, and other such legislation will 
also die. 

The provisions of the law which 
allowed the school board to segregate 
Orientals has been repealed. Section 
8003 of the Educational Code (this 
section was formerly Section 1662 in 
the Political Code) which provided for 
the segregation of “children of Chi- 
nese, Japanese or Mongolian parent- 
age” was repealed by California Stat- 
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utes of 1947 (chapter 737). 

The Supreme Court of the State also 
declared invalid the prohibition of “all 
marriages of white persons with Ne- 
groes. Mongolians, members of the 
Malay race,...” The case that was 
decided by the Court was directly 
concerned with a Negro, but the Orien- 
tals benefited by the decision which 
declared the whole section to be un- 
constitutional. 


Restitution by Federal Government 


The 80th Congress enacted Public 
Law 886 which authorized “the Attor- 
ney General to adjudicate certain 
claims resulting from evacuation of 
certain persons of Japanese ancestry 
under military orders.” This will give 
some restitution to the Nisei for the 
property losses that they suffered. The 
limit of the claim will be $2,500. 
which in most cases will be fractional 
compensation. However, it will give 
many families something to start life 
anew. Moreover, it will do much to 
restore the confidence of the Nisei in 
the Federal Government. 

The man in Washington who has 
been directly responsible for the Fed- 
eral legislation beneficial to the Japa- 
nese is a young Nisei named Mike 
Masaoka. He is the same Nisei who 
was hanged and burned in efigy by 
the Issei and Kibei who considered 
Mike too loyal to the United States 
especially when the United States 
treated the Japanese so badly in the 
camps. 

Mike Masaoka has been called by 
Alfred Steinberg, “Washington’s Most 
Successful Lobbyist” (Sign, April. 
1949). In addition to pushing the Bill 
for financial relief, he has pushed 
through Congress many other bills, 
both public and private, for the relief 
of the Japanese-Americans. Congress 
respects the worth of this young Nisei 
who has pushed the Government to 
make restitution. 


Citizenship Cases 


While the Nisei were confined in the 
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camps with the other Japanese, they 
were urged by the discontented Issei 
and Kibei to renounce their citizen- 
ship. The Federal Government made 
provisions for such a renunciation, and 
under the abnormal conditions of camp 
life some 5,700 Nisei and Kibei made 
application to renounce their American 
citizenship. When conditions returned 
to normal, most of these Nisei wanted 
to get back their citizenship. 


One of the first cases to go through 
the Courts involved three Los Angeles 
housewives. In a move to get back 
their citizenship they applied for pass- 
ports and had been refused by the 
State Department as non-citizens. They 
took their case to the Courts suing to 
force issuance of passports, which is 
the legal formality, and to recover 
their citizenship, which is the prime 
consideration. 


The District Court decided in favor 
of the housewives, and it had done so 
in favor of other internees. 


In one case Judge William Goodman 
stated: 

It is shocking to the conscience that an 

American citizen be confined without 

authority and then, while so under duress 

and restraint, for his Government to ac- 
cept from him a surrender of his consti- 
tutional heritage. 

The case of the three housewives 
was appealed from the District Court 
(Southern District of California, Cen- 
tral Division) to the United States 
Court of Appeals for the Ninth Cir- 
cuit. Dean Acheson, as Secretary of 
State was appelant. Miye Mae Mur- 
akami, Tsutako Sumi and Mutsu Shim- 
izu were the appellees. Judge William 
Denman was the Presiding Judge. 
Judge Denman upheld the decision of 
the lower Court and then launched 
into an attack on Lieutenant General 
John L, DeWitt. He severely criticized 
DeWitt and condemned his “doctrine 
of enemy racism inherited by blood 
strain.” Denman’s opinion caused so 
much comment in legal circles in the 


San Francisco area that it was printed 
in full in the legal newspaper, The 
Recorder (Sept. 7 and Sept. 9, 1949). 
The opinion reviews the probative facts 
of the District Judge’s opinion holding 
‘mental fear, intimidation and coercion 
as the cause of the renunciation.” 
Judge Denman’s opinion then proceeds 
to the question of racial prejudice. 


The Major reason for General DeWitt’s 
deportation orders is his belief that these 
citizens, descended of an Eastern Asiatic 
race, can never be determined to be loyal 
Americans. His statements of this doc- 
trine are as follows: 


A Jap is a Jap....It makes no differ- 
ence whether he is an American citizen 
or not, he is till a Japanese.... The Jap- 
anese race is an enemy race, and while 
many second and third generation Japa- 
nese born on United States soil, possessed 
of United States Citizenship, have become 
“Americanized, the racial strains are un- 
diluted. ... But we must worry about the 
Japanese all the time until he is wiped 
off the map. Sabotage and espionage will 
make problems as long as he is allowed 
in this area. 


General DeWitt’s belief in his doctrine 
was clearly apparent to the Nisei. Most 
alarming stories were circulated concern- 
ing assistance to the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor of the people of Japanese 
blood-strain in the Hawaiian Islands. The 
Army high command knew all these 
stories were false. It knew that no act of 
sabotage was committed in Hawaii, with 
over 35 per cent of its population of such 
blood-strain, or in the area of the West- 
ern Defense Command in the months be- 
tween Pearl Harbor and the deportation 
in that Command. However, DeWitt was 
so certain that a race of such enemy blood 
strain must commit sabotage that he 
stated: “The very fact that no sabotage 
has taken place to date is a disturbing 
and confirming indication that such action 
will be taken.” 


The identity of this doctrine with that 
of Hitler towards those having blood- 
strains of a western Asiatic race as justi- 
fying the gas chambers of Dachau must 
have been realized by the educated Tule 
Lake prisoners of Japanese blocd-strain. 
The German mob’s cry of “der Jude” and 
“the Jap is a Jap” to be “wiped off the 
map” have a not remote relationship in 
the minds of scores of thousands of Nisei, 
whose constant loyalty has at last been 
recognized, though the map referred to 


may have been the area of exclusion. 

General DeWitt, as was mentioned 
above, stands as a symbol for the 
people in the Western States, and 
throughout the nation, who were in- 
fected with this racial prejudice. Gen- 
eral DeWitt has been retired from the 
scene and many of the rabid racists 
have passed out of positions of influ- 
ence. Racial prejudice is not entirely 
dead, but there is every indication to 
prove that it is dying, as was demon- 
strated by the repeal of all discrimina- 
tory legislation. 


Nisei and the Future 


The Nisei has made great progress 
since the War, but there are still some 
problems that must be solved. And 
they will need the help of a sympa- 
thetic community to solve them. As a 
eroup the Nisei are a poor people. 
Their housing is sub-standard and 
usually in the poorest sections of the 
city. They are set apart from the com- 
munity, and as long as this condition 
remains, their racial differences and 
poverty will be a barrier to their 
assimilation into the community. Op- 
portunities for higher education are 
definitely limited because of financial 
handicaps. 


If the Nisei can get a few acres of 
good farm land they will be able to 
overcome most of these difficulties. The 
few Nisei who have been able to get 
land have been able to better their 
economic condition. Their children 
have attended college, and they have 
earned a respectable place in their 
community. It is hoped that Reclama- 
tion Projects will bring to all the 
Nisei the opportunities they need. 


The Nisei have few contacts with 
the Catholic Church. The Maryknoll 
and S.V.D. priests who take care of 
Japanese parishes have a compara- 
tively easy time converting the children 
and the old people. But they have 
little influence on the young men and 
women. The leaders among the Nisei 
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are those college graduates in the Jap- 
anese-American Citizens League and 
in the Y.M.C.A. These men and women 
are graduates of state universities. 
Catholic Nisei need the opportunity to 
attend Catholic colleges and univer- 
sities. However, this will only be pos- 
sible when they are sought out and 
encouraged and some kind of a scholar- 
ship arrangment has been established. 
Catholic Nisei also need some Catho- 
lic organization to counteract the in- 
fluence of the Y.M.C.A. 
Resumé 
The future looks bright for the Nisei. 
brighter than it has ever looked be- 


fore. The Nisei were born and reared © 
in an atmosphere of prejudice that 
they inherited from the Chinese. Prej- 
udice reached its climax during the 
war when they were deported to Relo- 
cation Centers. Since the war prejudice 
has been dying out, much of the State 
and Federal discriminatory legislation 
has been repealed. The Catholic Nisei 
looks to the Catholic church for the 
higher education they need to become 
leaders in their activities. Reclamation 
Projects will help the Nisei raise eco- 
nomic standards. Since Anti-Nisei prej- 
udice has been pushed to its absurd 
consequences, it has begun to die out. 


The Whole Apostolate 


We have no intention whatever of working out here the “theology of 
the temporal,” nor of discussing again the legitimacy of action in the 
city. Nevertheless we impose it as an urgent duty upon all Catholics. 
This right and this duty—theirs more than any others—‘To increase 
and possess the land,” has been recalled with insistence in recent 


years by the Papacy. 


Based essentially upon the power over all creation which the Creator 
has given to man, it is founded also upon the catholicity of the Church. 
Her mission is not merely to baptize all men, but to baptize the whole 
man and all in men. All of historical humanity under all of its most 
diverse traits the Church seeks to penetrate and win to Jesus Christ. 
Her mission is absolutely universal, and there is nothing that must be 
foreign to her. St. Paul states her task: “instaurare omnia in Christo.” 
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E. Cardinal Suhard 
Le Prétre dans la Cité 


Father Carey, director of Xavier's 
famed institute, reviews the first major 


ISS publication. 


STUDY OF AN INDUSTRY 


An Outstanding Study of a Major Service Industry 


By Philip A. Carey, S.J. 
Xavier Institute of Industrial Relations 


New York 


Thess FIRST rate piece of scholarship? 

analyses a metropolitan transport 
system and its workers through the 
complete cycle of the first steam roads, 
immense mergers, bankruptcy, and ul- 
timate governmental ownership. 
A service with an investment of 
$1,300,000,000, employing some 
35,000 men and giving efficient if not 
commodious transportation, is a worthy 
object for study. In brief compass you 
find the history of American business 
and its workers, with a record of 
violent death, horrible repressions and 
the immense improvements of today. 


It’s not an easy book to read, for 
the sentences are crowded with facts 
worse than a rush hour express out of 
Times Square. Clearly, Father Mc- 
Ginley might have written a volume 
five times as large on his findings. 


The initial chapters on the origins 
of the industry are bewildering, and 
I'd have broken down in sheer madness 


1 Labor Relations in the New York Rapid 
Transit Systems, 1904-1944, A study of the 
Institute of Social Sciences, St. Louis Uni- 
versity——By James J. McGinley, S.J. King’s 
Crown Press, Columbia University, New 
York, 1949, 653 pp. $6.50. 


at the Sea Beach-and-Canarsie-Railroad 
stage unless I had his sure hand guid- 
ing me through the labyrinthine ways 
of corporate finance. Here are spelled 
out the ancient practices of interlock- 
ing directorates, hidden holding com- 
panies and intercompany rentals that 
bled the enterprise to exhaustion. 


Government Ownership 


There is a complete diagram of the 
steps by which free enterprise forced 
government to take over the ownership 
and rule of the industry. It is ominous 
to read the growing paralysis of the 
private managers and the unsteady 
commissions and boards and court 
rulings by which government came 
unwillingly to rule New York transit. 

Through 125 pages, Father McGinley 
sets the stage upon which the unnamed 
and faceless ones who operate the 
system play their parts. He first de- 
scribes job duties, and this alone was 
a task of monumental proportion. He 
records hours and wages for more than 
50 years and translates them into real 
earnings and their ratios to costs of 
the services. He gives much space to 
working conditions both from physical 
circumstances and management atti- 
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tudes. Read these pages and feel the 
terrible resentment that smoldered in- 
side transit workers’ minds. It must 
have been difficult for the parish priest 
to preach on justice and Christian fam- 
ily living, when the flagman before him 
(or was he?) had a work week of 84 
hours at 13c per hour on the BMT, 
and a trackwalker hopped the greasy 
ties of the IRT for the same hours at 
30c per hour. 


The repressions of attempts at organ- 
ization were almost unbelievable. The 
yellow dog contract, the company 
“brotherhoods,” the employment of 
Pearl Bergoff and his associates (BMT 
paid these agencies $1,163,000 for 
breaking the 1920 strike), and the con- 
‘tinued use of “beakies” show just 
what the good old days were like when 
management ruled without the re- 
straints of unions and New Deal labor 
legislation. 


Labor Troubles 


When you sow dragon’s teeth, you 
reap a fearsome crop. Every legitimate 
and reasonable attempt of the workmen 
to cope with the bondage that en- 
thralled them had been crushed. Do 
you wonder that the men looked with 
mild cynicism at well-intentioned ser- 
mons on harmony between capital and 
labor? And when a Communist-domi- 
nated union, brushing aside all legal 
technicalities and the niceties of ethical 
considerations did a bang-up job for 
them, could you blame the men for 
joining and thanking God that it had 
come to free them? 


The union was rough, and it was 
nasty. Stand in its way and you got 
hurt. Homes of dissenting workers 
were picketed. There were mass demon- 
strations, sit-down strikes in the Kent 
Avenue powerhouse and the grim 
amusements of the “lead-pipe-and- 
monkey-wrench education committee.” 
Normally, you get the kind of unionism 
you deserve; and if past relations were 
turbulent, it will take a decade of 
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patient and honorable dealings before 
decent leadership emerges. 

In June, 1940, the City took over the 
lines, lock, stock and barrel. Father 
McGinley traces the attempts of the 
City to handle the new problems of 
labor relations thrust upon them. La- 
Guardia bided his time to get out from 
under the closed shop contracts held 
by TWU. Alarms, excursions, pallia- 
tives and temporizing were the order 
of the day. The task of unifying opera- 
tions and eliminating the most glaring 
inequities was stupendous, and one 
ought not to blame the Board of Trans- 
portation too severely for devoting its 
attention to the physical details and to 
keeping a terribly run-down transit 
system in safe operation. There were 
the added headaches of wartime re- 
strictions and manpower stringency 
during the early years of City 
operation. 


Faced New Problem 


Furthermore, in no other department, 
whether exercising governmental or 
proprietary functions, did the City 
have to face the challenge of a mili- 
tantly unionized group. There was no 
such previous history in the Board of 
Education or in the hospitals, and 
though unions existed in the fire de- 
partment, the police department and 
the department of sanitation, they had 
nowhere reached the power that the 
Transport Workers Union had come to 
have on the transit lines. 

These excuses for the City’s lack of 
a policy are more or less valid, and 
it is a tribute to the hard thinking of 
Father McGinley that he has essayed 
the task of developing the lines which 
proper labor relations in a govern- 
mental entity should follow. 


Data For Moralists 
The founders of the 1.S.0. and the 


LS.S. realized that mere moralizing 
and preaching vague sermons could 
give no real answer to the social prob- 
lems of the day. Every normal Joe 


knows that good must be done and 
evil avoided. But it’s no easy task to 
guide him to a Christlike life in the 
bewildering world of today. The pro- 
cess of synderesis in the complex indus- 
trial milieu is most difficult, and unless 
the moralist bases his findings on facts 
and on all the facts, his conclusions 
_ may be worse than useless. Bellarmine 
wouldn’t hear confessions at Antwerp 
because he didn’t understand the deals 
of that marketplace. And he was a 


doctor of the Church. 


Catholic scholars will be in profound 
debt to Father McGinley for his pages 
on the morality of collective bargain- 
ing under civil service rules. Probably 
the most interesting pages are the notes 
buried away on pages 577-600. Here 
he discusses the basic philosophical 
foundation of collective bargaining 
and develops social doctrine for the 
organization and techniques of unions 
in public utilities, government employ- 
ment, and civil service. Chapter X of 
the book is a distinct advance in Cath- 
olic writing on this subject and must 
be reckoned with by moral theologians 
and ethicians. 


Study Raised Difficulties 


Normally, you write doctorates on 
subjects that are dead and tastefully 
embalmed. Few men will realize the 
added difhculty that Father McGinley 
had in developing this study, for the 
subject was writhing and smashing out 
in all directions during the course of 
his observations. Several times he must 
have been at his wits’ end, for some 
new ukase from the Mayor, some 
thundering new directive from Mike 
Quill, some twist from the bench, 
would smash up the work of many 
months. That is why an immense trib- 
ute must be given to him for his 
courage in essaying the task of develop- 
ing a fourteen-point program for labor 
relations on the City Board of Trans- 
portation. In essence, he recommends 
collective bargaining through multiple 


representation with a sort of a congress 
meeting at periodic intervals to set 
terms and conditions of work. 


Whether such multiple representa- 
tion would work is debatable. Unless 
there is a strong consciousness of craft 
and skill such as exists in the printing 
and building trades, a wily manage- 
ment can favor one unit against another. 
And for want of security, the unions 
themselves will vie with one another in 
ever increasing demands to capture the 
votes of the men. This Father McGinley 
forsees. And it is to be hoped that both 
parties can arrive at the mature rela- 
tionships he envisions. 


Question of Civil Service 


The British Information Service put 
out an extraordinarily interesting 
pamphlet on staff relations in civil 
service. They have recognized unions 
and set bargaining practices between 
oficial side and staff side, the whole 
culminating in a Whitley Council. A 
civil service arbitration board is ex- 
pressly provided for, and to this tribu- 
nal are brought all disputes dealing 
with wages and working conditions. I 
am not at all sure that American 
municipal politics has reached these 
stratospheric heights. An alert and far- 
seeing political action committee is 
more important to civil servants than 
any economic threat. Recent history 
seems to show that it’s the group which 
elects the Mayor that gets the gravy, 
no matter what ethics or economics or 
the public good may demand. 


At the time this book was being 
written, the Transport Workers Union 
was still under Communist control. 
It is a tribute to the objectivity of 
Father McGinley’s scholarship that de- 
spite his detestation of this depotism 
he was able to give, with certain reser- 
vations, an accolade to TWU on its 
accomplishments. Yet, in view of the 
Communist domination, he could hardly 
recommend outright sole recognition 
of the Union. 
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Sets Pattern 

Labor Relations in the New York 
Rapid Transit System is a study of the 
Institute of Social Sciences. The task 
Father McGinley set himself was monu- 
mental. There are no pat formulae by 
which an effective spirit of cooperation 
can be formed in any industrial group. 
The necessary data are lodged in many 
men’s heads, in the events of industrial 
history, in the traditions and customs 
that have grown up with evolving 
industry. All this must be assimilated 
into a profound understanding of 
specific situations and problems — as 
well as of objectives. 

Labor Relations in the New York 
Rapid Transit System is valuable not 


only because it attempts to collate such 
knowledge about one large industry, 
but because it sets a pattern for the 
study of other service industries 
throughout the country. For these 
reasons the book will be of interest to 
specialists in many fields, notably to 
students of public utilities, civil service, 
labor-management relations, moral the- 
ology and public administration. It 
will be of interest, likewise, to all who 
realize that “the basic problem in 
forming good human relations in busi- 
ness is the establishment of a total 
pattern that will meet the needs of 
man’s moral and social nature.” (Hu- 
man Relations in Modern Business, 


p. 11). 


——_@—_—_- 


The Church and American Law 


I have spoken this evening, ladies and gentlemen, as a member of 
that [legal] profession. Nothing I have said rests upon the premises 
of revealed religion. But, in conclusion, allow me to add, in my 
capacity as a Catholic priest, that there is no doubt where the Catholic 
Church will be in this battle to defend the true majesty of American 
law. The Catholic Church will be, where she has always been, on the 
side of the natural and inalienable rights of every human being on the 
face of the earth, regardless of race, color, creed or position. Against 
the cynical terror of race and blood and communist class hatred, the 
Catholic Church will teach, as she has always taught, that in the eyes 
of God there is neither white nor black nor red nor brown nor yellow, 
neither Jew nor Gentile nor Barbarian nor Scythian, but all are brothers 
in Jesus Christ. She will fight, with all her moral power, against the 
modern Caesars, as she did against the old. For in loving obedience to 
the mandate of her Divine Founder and Legislator, she will continue 
to render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and unto God the 
things that are God’s. And this she will do, come rack, come rope, 


unto the end of time! 
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WituiaM J. Keneaty, S.J. 


Le Moyne’s director, Father McKeon. 
sends us a note on progress made by 
his Management-Labor discussion 


group. 


LE MOYNE COUNCIL 


Joint Discussion Group Marks Progress 


Richard L. McKeon, S.J. 
Le Moyne College 


HE LE Moyne Co.vece School of 

Industrial Relations recently com- 
pleted its fourth year of service in 
adult education to the people of Syra- 
cuse and vicinity. In that period more 
than 1,000 students from many walks 
of life have attended the classes and 
forums. The purpose of the school is 
to present the Christian approach to 
the problems of an industrial world. 
Its policy is impartial to both labor 
and management. It seeks to break 
down the causes of conflict between 
the two groups and urges a program of 
cooperation which will insure greater 
security and prosperity for the com- 
mon good. 

In early 1949 a member of manage- 
ment came forward with the suggestion 
that a special group of key men from 
management might be found who 
would not care to attend a regular 
class but who would be willing to have 
an informal discussion of mutual 
problems. The authorities agreed to 
the idea, and soon several outstanding 
leaders were meeting every two weeks. 

The group met in the parlors of the 
faculty house. The director of the 
school became its moderator. At his 
suggestion it was agreed that key men 
from other professions be invited, 


including several representatives from 
labor. 


Diversified Group 


After a few months, with the sessions 
always going for nearly three hours. 
the following men were members: an 
industrial engineer from a large steel 
corporation, the leading industrial re- 
lations executives from two manufac- 
turing plants employing several thou- 
sand workers, three lawyers engaged 
in labor disputes, a federal conciliator, 
two owners of small business enter- 
prises and three labor leaders, one 
being the secretary of the local federa- 
tion of labor. A friendly atmosphere 
was created from the first, and smoking 
and refreshments fostered this spirit. 


In the fall the success of the venture 
inspired the members to enlarge the 
group and to elect officers. The presi- 
dent appoints a member to lead the 
discussion on an announced topic. 
When the program expanded meetings 
were transferred to the new student 
lounge in the administration building 
of the college. This has proved to be 
of great advantage, for all the facilities 
including the library with its excellent 
industrial relations section are at hand. 
Members frequently attend the Friday 
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Forums on industrial relations and 
have acted as hosts to visiting speakers. 
It is interesting to note that seven of 
the members have addressed the forums 
on important topics. This assistance 
to the director is deeply appreciated. 

With such well-informed men, with 
many having one or more topics thor- 
oughly developed, the council serves 
as an unofficial speakers’ bureau. This 
means that students in the degree 
course will have authorities available 
to discuss special problems. Some of 
the members have agreed to speak 
before outside groups. 


Future Possibilities 


At present in the council are men 
representing labor, management, owner- 
management, education, the clergy, 
government—local, state and national. 
What does this indicate? It is a con- 
firmation that one aspect of the voca- 
tional grouping recommended by Pius 
XI in the encyclical letter “On the 
Reconstruction of the Social Order” 
is possible. We are not referring to 
the organization of employers and 
employees in a common enterprise. 
This really should come first. But then 
all groups in industry and the profes- 
sions should be united in a central 
council on a local, regional and na- 
tional level. In the Le Moyne council 
is foreshadowed the idea of all parties 


cooperating for the good of the local 
economy. Here the seeds of future 
industrial councils directly affecting 
our economy should find rich soil and 
proper climate. 

Recently one of the members was 
elected mayor of Syracuse. What has 
he at right hand for help? This coun- 
cil. Of course politics are ruled out. 
But here he will find the opinions of 
upright citizens, all experienced men 
in their fields, and plenty of open but 
constructive criticism. 

Thus far nobody has resigned from 
the council. New members are care- 
fully selected. Each must be experi- 
enced, cooperative, anxious to share 
and to gain from mutual discussion— 
and compatible. 

The success of its first year speaks 
well for the future. If all our cities 
had similar councils, the road to 
industrial peace would be easier to 
travel. 

Some of the recent topics presented 
have been: Industrywide Bargaining, 
Report of the Steel Fact Finding Board, 
and the new Disability Law of New 
York. Under the direction of the 
moderator, the council is studying and 
discussing “Human Relations in Mod- 
ern Business,” the excellent statement 
of moral principles as applied to 
industry, published by Prentice-Hall 
Company. 


Cot}. 


Business a Citizen 


In eve 


-y community, each business is an industrial American citizen 


with all the responsibilities of citizenship—with all the privileges of 
citizenship, save that of voting. As an American citizen in the eyes of 
the law, each business enjoys many immunities under the Constitution 


of the United States. 
Why? 


Because this nation, by trial and error, has come to recognize that 
a business is the best unit ever devised to help men achieve that right 
to life which is the essence of our political system. 
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CHESTER J. LAROCHE 


Data summarized from a Senate 
study of low-income families in the 
United States in 1948 


GO TO THE POOR 


Low-Income Families in the United States 


ay: HE RECENT Jnstructio of Very Rev- 

erend Father General was only the 
most recent in an endless line of direc- 
tives which turned the eyes and the 
apostolic efforts toward the needs of 
the poor. It is a characteristic of the 
messianic Redeemer—and of Christi- 
anity—that “the poor have the gospel 
preached to them.” 


No one in the United States would 
imagine for a minute that there are 
no poor persons here, however much 
he may be impressed with the richness 
of our resources and the productiveness 
of our economy or the comments about 
our national wealth that may be made 
by people in other lands. We are aware 
that there are extremes of wealth and 
of poverty—and that economic oppor- 
tunity is increasingly curtailed. 


Poverty Widespread 


It may be, however, that we are not 
aware of the extent of poverty in this 
country, either in breadth or depth. 
Even the slums and the Negro ghettos 
of our large cities do not impress us. 
But there are millions of families in 
the United States that exist on dis- 
tressingly small incomes. 


It would be difficult to determine in 
general what a poor family is, in terms 
of annual income. What would suffice 
for a family living on a farm would 
be insufficient for another in a large 
city; what would suffice for a husband 


‘ 


and wife would be insufficient for a 
couple with several children. The 
study on which this report is based 
has chosen an arbitrary figure as the 
maximum income for consideration: 
the decision makes no pretence of 
determining that all families with less 
than the $2,000 maximum are poor, 
nor that no families with larger in- 
comes should not be included as poor 
families. 


This report does no more than sum- 
marize the data. For that reason it 
will be rigidly statistical. But behind 
the statistics are the human beings 
they represent: families, almost ten 
million of them; persons, more than 
30 million. One out of every four 
families in the United States is, by the 
standards of this study, a “low-income” 
family. Almost one out of every four 
persons in the country is a member of 
such a family. 


Study Such Families 


In November, 1949, a sub-committee 
of the Joint Congregational Committee 
on the Economic Report published a 
study! on American families with a 
total cash income of less than $2,000 a 


1 Low-Income Families and Economic Stabil- 
ity, Sub-Committee on Low-Income Fam- 
ilies, Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report, 8lst Congress, Ist Session, 1949. 
All data in this summary are taken, some- 
times verbatim, from this report, unless 
notations indicate another source. 
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year. This arbitrary sum was chosen 
without any intention of determining 
what was a low income or what was to 
be considered a poor family; condi- 
tions throughout the country vary too 
widely to permit drawing sharp lines 
in terms of money. The reason for the 
determination was that it fitted satis- 
factorily into the categories of available 
statistical material collected by the 
Bureau of Census, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, the Department of Commerce 
and other government agencies. 


While $2,000 is a fairly satisfactory 
sum to adopt as the upper limit of the 
eroup studied, it must not be thought 
that all families with a larger cash 
income are adequately provided for. 
A study by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics in the year 1947 showed that a 
minimum of $3,004 was required to 
purchase a modest living for a family 
of four persons in any of the 20 cities 
surveyed in the study.2 The Senate 
study was made in the year 1948. Since 
the cost of living had risen in the 
preceding year by eight per cent,” 
from an index figure for the year 1947 
of 159.2 to an average of 171.2 in 
1948. it will be seen that $2,000 was 
even less satisfactory in that year than 
the year before. 


Several observations may be made 
about the study. In the first place, all 
figures are based upon samples, so 
that there may be some inaccuracy. 
Secondly, it is likely that there is 
considerable understatement of in- 
comes; incidental and occasional 
sources of income may be overlooked. 
It is not known whether this under- 
statement is greater among higher or 
lower levels of income. The study 
states that aggregate national income 
figures secured from the survey are 


The City Worker’s Family Budget, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor, 
1948, p. 20. 

3 Consumers’ Prices in the United States, 
1942-48, Bulletin No. 966, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Department of Labor, 1949, p. 9. 
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10 to 20 per cent below Commerce 
Department aggregates. On the other 
hand, thirdly, the rise in cost of living 
had reduced the purchasing power of 
incomes by more than eight per cent, 
as noted above. 


Number of Families 


Of the estimated 38.5 million fam- 
ilies in the United States in 1948, the 
study shows that slightly more than 
25 per cent, 9.6 million families re- 
ceived cash incomes of less than $2,000. 
Of these families, four million received 
less than $1,000. This means that one 
family in every four had less than 
$2,000, and almost one out of every 
ten had less than $1,000. The chart 
below shows the estimated income of 
all American families in 1948. 

(See next page) 

There are several notable groups 
among the 9.6 million low-income 
families; each group presents slightly 
different problems. The report recog- 
nizes eight characteristics, some of 
which overlap in the figures. The 
eroups are: 


1. Farm families constitute a minor- 
ity of 3.3 million families; of these, 
1.7 million had less than $1,000; 1.6 
million had less than $2,000. While 
many of these families had non-cash 
income, especially in the form of 
foods, their condition is often perma- 
nent because of the condition of their 
land, and it may be necessary to pro- 
vide them with supplemental employ- 
ment through programs of long-range 
area development (see “Wise Plan- 
ning,” /SO Bulletin, 4 [March, 1947] 
19-21). 

Plight of Aged 


2. Of the non-farm families, about 
1.7 million, almost 18 per cent of the 
low-income group, is comprised of 
families whose heads are over 65 years 
of age. Low-income families consti- 
tute half of all families in this age 
group. Since the number of aged is 
likely to increase, this problem will 


Figure 1.—Distribution of Money Income of United States Families, 1948. 
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continue. Their problem is acute in 
view of the fact that time will not 
increase their income, as is the case 
with many younger families. 


3. There is always a fairly large 
number of individuals who will be, 
for one reason or another, permanently 
unemployed. Even though family heads 
of this kind cannot be made producing 
members of the community, they and 
their dependents are still consumers. 
They must be provided for in some 
other way. 


4. Unskilled and semi-skilled urban 


labor heads about 2.2 million families, 
approximately 22 per cent of the entire 
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In many cases 


low-income group. 
technological developments have re- 
duced their job opportunities. They 
must be protected by being given 
bargaining strength through minimum- 
wage legislation and, although the 
study does not mention this, through 


union organization. Vocational and 
academic training can also improve 
their productivity. 


Racial Factor 


5. Non-white families are a much 
larger proportion of the low-income 
groups than they are in the general 
population. This group totals 1.4 
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million families,! more than 14 per 
cent of all low-income families. Of 
these, 280,000 were non-farm families 
with less than $1,000 cash income in 
1948. Vocational opportunities, educa- 
tion and the reduction of discrimination 
san aid these families. ; 


6. Broken families, headed by women 
as a result of widowhood, desertion or 
divorce, number about 1.5 million, 
almost 16 per cent. The study suggests 
that the aid-to-dependent-children pro- 
gram can give supplemental assistance 
to this group. 


7. Persons with little education com- 
prise a large number of heads of low- 
income families—and present a special 
problem. Educational data on these 
families for the year 1948 are not 
available, but in 1946, of all low- 
income families, those with heads be- 
tween ages 25 and 64 who had not 
progressed beyond eighth grade consti- 
tuted 64 per cent. Since low-income 
families find it dificult to educate their 


children, this condition tends to per- 
petuate itself. 


8. Disabled persons number about 
1.5 million; however, not all are heads 
of families. 


Number of Persons 


In all, nearly 35 million persons are 
members of the low-income families 
under consideration. 
million of these live in families with 
less than $1,000 annual income; almost 
19 million are supported by incomes 
of less than $2.000. 


More than four million low-income 
families contain only two persons. 
However a total of more than two 
million have three persons; 1.4 million 
are four-person families. There are 
five persons in 0.7 of these families, 
and another million families have six 
or more persons. A complete break- 
down of the low-income families by 
size of family and by income is shown 


in Table 1. 


TABLE 1.—Low-Income Families by Level of Income and Size of Family for 


the United States, 1948. 


Income Level All Families of specified number of persons 
Families 6 or 
2 3 4 5 more 
All families 
All low incomes 9,600 4,340 2,120 1,400 720 1,020 
Under $1,000 4,020 2,110 770 490 260 390 
$1,000-$2,000 5,580 2,230 1,350 910 460 630 
Nonfarm 
All low incomes 6,320 3,270 1,330 900 410 410 
Under $1,000 2,340 1,460 420 270 90 100 
$1,000-$2,000 3,980 1,810 910 630 320 310 
Farm 

All low incomes 3,280 1,070 790 500 310 610 
Under $1,000 1,680 650 350 220 170 290 
$1,000-$2,000 1,600 420 440 280 140 320 


*This figure undoubtedly understates the 
total number of non-white, low-income fam- 
ilies since data on such families with 
female heads are not broken down by race. 
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A recent survey of data, The American 
Family: a Factual Background, (National 
Conference on Family Life, May, 1948, p. 
95), states that in 1940 there was a total 


mie 


More than 12 © 


Geographical Distribution 


In 1946, farm families constituted 
35 per cent of all low-income families. 
A further 29 per cent were rural non- 
farm families. The remaining 38 per 
cent were urban families. Generally 
‘speaking, incomes increase with the 


size of the place of residence. Thus, in 
1946, 10 per cent of a sampling of 
low-income families lived in cities of 
more than 1,000,000 population; 30 
per cent of them lived in cities 10,000 . 
to 250,000. The distribution of low- 
income families by size of place is 
given in Table 2. 


Taste 2.—Non-Farm Low-Income Families By Size of Urban Place of Residence 
and Income Level, With Percentage Distribution, 1946. 


Size of urban place of residence 

Income level Total Total Rural- 

urban | 1,000,000 }250,000 to| 10,000 to | 2,500 to non- 

and over |) 999,999) | 249,999 9,999 farm] 
All low incomes | 7,742 4,977 789 915 2,398 875 2,765 
Under $1,000 2,626 1,589 INT 270 768 324 1,037 
$1,000-$2,000 5,116 3,388 562 645 1,630 551 1,728 
All low incomes | 7,742 100.0 64.3 10.2 31.0 hs S5n7 
Under $1,000 2,626 2055 VS) Se) 2) 4.1 13.4 
$1,000-$2,000 5,116 43.8 ited 8.3 Di\a1| Teo 223 


Although low-income families were 
to be found in all parts of the United 
States, the heaviest concentration was 
in the southern section of the country. 
Of the 7.7 million such families in- 
cluded in the 1946 study above, 2.9 
million, 37.4 per cent, lived in the 
south. Another 2.1 million lived in 
the north-central states. A total of 1.8 
million, 23.2 per cent, were in the 
northeastern states; less than one mil- 
lion, about 12 per cent lived in the 
west. More significant still is the fact 
that of the 1.03 million families with 
incomes under $1,000, 39.4 per cent 
live in the south, although all southern 
families constituted only 25 per cent of 
American families in that year. 


In the United States as a whole there 
was one family with less than $1,000 


of 740,360 non-white households with fe- 
male heads. Since 51 per cent of all non- 
white families with male heads were in the 
low-income group, a rough estimate could 
be made that approximately the same pro- 
portion would be maintained among non- 
white families with female heads. Such an 


income in every 11; in the east the 
ratio was one in 17; in the north 
central area and in the west, it was one 
in 12. The southern ratio was one 
family with less than $1,000 in every 
seven, and ten out of every 26 southern 
families are in the low-income bracket 
as defined in the Senate study. 


Living Conditions 


Low incomes necessarily mean that 
families will be living at sub-standard 
levels. At the present time there is no 
precise information about the living 
conditions of low-income families, 
since no study has been made nationally 
in recent years. Some data, however, 
are available. 


Food is the most significant item in 
the budgets of low-income families. 


estimate would add about 370,000 addi- 
tional families to the low-income, non-white 
category. This could, in all probability, be 
a conservative estimate, since the total 
number of families has increased and the 
proportion of female heads in the low-in- 
come group would be higher. 
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Since the rise in food prices between 
1939 and 1948 was greater proportion- 
ately than in any other items, from an 
annual index average of 95.2 in 1939 
_ to an annual average of 210.2 in 1948, 
food costs have been especially burden- 
some. 


In the spring of 1948 food accounted 
for one third of the expenditures of 
all city families; for low-income fam- 
ilies food costs were 48 per cent of 
expenditures. Dollar expenditures of 
low-income families at the same time 
averaged $16.42 weekly, while all other 
families averaged $27.42. About half 
of the low-income families with four 
or more persons spent less than $5 a 
person weekly for food. 


Not only were food expenditures a 
disproportionately heavy burden on 
low-income budgets, but food con- 
sumption was limited in quantity and 
variety. There was a greater use of 
grain foods and potatoes, less use of 
milk, meat, vegetables and fruits. 


Tenure and Rent 


In 1946 2.3 million primary non- 
farm families, about 44 per cent, 
headed by persons 25 to 64 years old 
and with money incomes less than 
$2,000 owned their own homes; 56.1 
per cent were tenants. Of the tenants, 
47.2 per cent paid less than $20 
monthly rental; 40.3 per cent paid $20 
to $40; 12.5 per cent paid more than 
$40 monthly rent. In many instances 
rent constituted an unduly large part 
of expenditures. Thus, 90,000 with 
annual incomes of less than $1,000 
paid more than $40 monthly for rent, 
which was 50 per cent or more of their 
income, The 270,000 families in the 
$1,000 to $2,000 bracket who paid 
more than $40 rent monthly used a 
minimum of 25 per cent for this item. 
A further 250,000 families in the 
lowest bracket who paid $20 to $40 for 
rent monthly devoted more than one 
third of their income in this way. 

A total of 1.7 million low-income 
non-farm families lived in dwellings 
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without running water of any kind; 
971,000 such families were in dwellings 
that needed major repairs. Conditions 
for white families were superior to 
those available for non-whites. The 
American Family,” states: 
... housing for nonwhite families is far 
less desirable than that occupied by white 
families. Thus, 25 per cent of the non- 
white occupied units still needed major 
repairs, in comparison with only 6 per- 
cent among white occupied units. Sim- 
ilarly, 58 percent of the nonwhite units 
in nonfarm areas still lacked private 
baths and toilets in April 1947, whereas 
only 19 percent of the white occupied 
units had that deficiency. 


Educational Status 

The low-income group had received 
considerably less education that those 
with higher incomes. More than one 
third had not completed elementary 
education; another 25 per cent had 
finished eighth grade. One to three 
years of high school had been com- 
pleted by 23 per cent; slightly less 
than 18 per cent had completed high 
school. While 13.8 per cent of the low- 
income group had attended one to 
three years of college, less than one 
per cent had completed college edu- 
cations. 


The belief that education was an 
important factor in income is attested 
by the fact that whereas low-income 
family heads constituted 40 per cent 
of all family heads who had not com- 
pleted elementary education, they were 
only 18 per cent of those who finished 
high school, and less than one college 
eraduate in 100 was in the low-income 
category. This handicap affects the 
income of non-white families espe- 
cially, because, whereas 50 per cent of 
white male family heads had either 
high school or college training, only 
26 per cent of non-white male heads 
had progressed beyond grade schools. 

The educational attainment of low- 
income families is shown in Table 3. 


5 The American Family: A Factual Back- 
ground, National Conference on Family 
Life, Washington; 1949, p. 261. 


TaBLe 3.—Distribution of Non-Farm Low-Income Families 


By Education of 


Head and By Income Level, With Percentage Distribution, 1946. 
cS a I a a a a a 
Elementary High school College Percent 
school with 1 
Income level Total year or 
Under 1 to 3 4 tors 4 more of 
8 years] 8 years| years | years | years | years | high school 
All low incomes | 7,742 | 2,604 | 1,930 | 1,204 | 1,037 285 ee 34.6 
* Under $1,000 2,626 | 1,009 656 360 212 95 63 28.2 
$1,000-$2,000 SPCR e595 e274: 844 825 190 114 8951 
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Strong emphasis is laid in the Com- 
mittee study upon the relation between 
low income and the lack of educational 
opportunities for members of these 
families. Brief reports from four 
studies indicate that continuing low 
incomes may tend to stratify the popu- 
lation, since education depends in a 
marked degree upon income, at least 
above the grammar-school level.® 
The conclusions of one study are 
summarized: 


The higher the parent’s income, the 
greater the proportion of children who 
went to college. College opportunities fell 
off rather abruptly when the family in- 
come was below $2,000. Chances of going 
to college were five times as great when 
parental income was $5,000 and over as 
they were when the income was less than 
$5,000. In the case of lower-income fam- 
ilies, so large a proportion of the income 
must be spent for the bare necessities of 
life that there is little or nothing left for 
education, health or recreation. Thus 
there arises a tremendous waste of human 
resources, in the abilities, skills and vital- 
ity of youth in the lower-income groups 
who are defeated in their educational 
careers.? 


Working Wives 


In order to maintain even the low 
incomes reported in this study, it was 


6 The studies are: W. Lloyd Warner and 
associates, Who Shall Be Educated? New 
York, 1944; Helen B. Goetsch, Parental 
Means and College Opportunities, New 
York, 1940; General Education in a Free 
Society, Cambridge, 1945; Higher Educa- 
tion for American Democracy, Washington, 
D. C., 1945, vols. I and II. 

Op. Cit.» Po Lite 


often necessary for more than one 
member of the family to be employed. 
Thus, The Economic Report of the 
President, January, 1949, attributed the 
increase in real income between 1939 
and 1948 in good part to the reduction 
in unemployment and to the increased 
number of multi-earner families: 

But the considerable increase since be- 
fore the war in real income of families 
at the low end of the scale has probably 
come about chiefly from the decrease in 
unemployment and the increase in num- 
ber of multi-earner families, rather than 
from the equalizing effect of more-pro- 
gressive taxation.’ 

An independent government study,” 
states that “significant decreases were 
shown in the proportion of husband- 
wife households with only one worker, 
which dropped from 61.9 per cent in 
1940 to 58.1 in 1947, while higher 
percentages reported two or three 
workers per family.” Of the 9.6 million 
low-income families of the Senate 
study, 2.2 million, 23.1 per cent, had 
two or more persons who were earners; 
not all of these, however, were wives. 


The study of the American family 
mentioned above reports that in April, 
1947, there was a total of 7.7 million 
married women in the labor force. Of 
these 804,000 were non-white; 6.8 mil- 
lion were white. Yet 34 per cent of 
non-white wives were working or seek- 


8 The Economic Report of the President... 
January, 1949, Washington, D. C., 1949, 
Daas 

9 The American Family, p. 62. 
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ing work, while only 14.7 per cent of 
white wives were in the labor force. 


Low-Income Occupations 


Heads of low-income families are 
found in all categories of occupation, 
but there is a heavy concentration, of 
course, in the less skilled activities. 
While only 4.7 per cent of low-income 
family heads are in the professional 
and managerial category, 8.2 are cleri- 
cal and sales workers. Another 12.0 
per cent are proprietors. Low-income 
family heads are in the remaining 
groups as follows: Craftsmen and fore- 
men, 17.0 per cent; operatives (factory 
workers, etc.), 22.6 per cent; service 
workers, 17.6 per cent; laborers, 17.9 
per cent. 


Non-white males are heavily concen- 
trated in the operative (25.0 per cent), 
service worker (20.3 per cent), and 
laborer (36.0 per cent) classes. Women 
who head low-income families are 
concentrated in the operative (19.2 
per cent) and service (55.8 per cent) 
categories. 

Changes in Status 


Finally, it must be observed that 


there is considerable fluctuation within 
the low-income group. That is, many 
families will be temporarily distressed 
because of sickness, layoffs, strikes or 
business reverses, but will rise to a 
higher income in the following year. 
On the other hand there is also a large 
segment of this group which remains 
permanently at low-income levels. It 
is impossible to say how large the two 
categories are, but there has been no 
appreciable diminution in the total 
number of low-income families in 
recent years. 

These, then, are some data about 
our low-income families. As a group 
they live, for the most part, at a higher 
level than most families in many other 
parts of the world, but by comparison 
with more fortunate American families, 
they are severely handicapped. Among 
them there is undoubtedly much suffer- 
ing, physical and mental, and frequent 
squalor. Certainly this is the group 
among whom would be found those 
the Holy Father had in mind when He 
spoke of human beings existing in 
conditions which made living of the 
Christian life difficult, if not impossible. 


——__@—__——- 


The Long Hard Years 


Communism’s claims to be the sole force able to overcome “irra- 
tional obstacles” of race and nationality can be disproved only by the 
development of equal rights and common citizenship among the democ- 
racies, Communism’s prophecy of the inevitable instability of all save 
Communist economies and the total inability of any save Communist 
planning to create an expanding world can be disproved only by long 
hard years during which, steadily and without the violent vacillation 


of boom and slump, the free world builds up the prosperity and 
expands the horizons of the free world. 
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Barbara Ward, “Decide or Drift,” 


The Atlantic, February, 1949 


A digest in seven topics summarizes 
what is being taught in the most pop- 
ular course in American colleges— 
the sociology of the family. 


STUDY OF THE FAMILY 
IN AMERICAN COLLEGES 


An Analysis of the Course 


Richard P. Burke, S.J. 
Weston College 


(Continued ) 


Family Disorganization 


““T\aMILY DisoRGANIZATION” is the 
title of topic number four. The 
nature and kinds of conflicts and ten- 
dencies are investigated, and the success 
and failure of various accommodations 
are estimated. Cultural, religious and 
economic filaments go into the weaving 
of the tragic tapestry. The bitter experi- 
ences of parent-child distress are sum- 
marized in pertinent case presentations. 
The withered fruits of false romanti- 
cism make up an ever-increasing share 
of necessary inquiry. Family crises in 
the forms of deaths, births, marriages 
and other grave problems like “family 
disgraces,”’ “triangles” and illegitimacy 
come under surveyance. Disruptions 
of variant severity, broken homes, 
departure of children and separation, 
all are assayed and pondered by the 
social student. 

The analysis of divorce invariably 
reveals the phenomenal acrobatic 
abilities of the sociological writer. For 
page after page you may follow him 
tracing down cause after cause of di- 
vorce. Stick with him in his summaries 
and you will agree that his totals check. 


Begin a new section, and behold a 
charming disquisition on the dangers 
of the Inquisition or some equally 
monstrous Mephistopheles that imperils 
the “right” of the freedom-loving 
American to marry the second, or 
third, or fourth love of his life. 


Economic Problems 


The economics of family living ever 
constitute a problem. The age-old 
blight of poverty and inadequacy has 
its modern turns in insufficient wages, 
unemployment, health security, reces- 
sions and business cycles. 


Due to natural or artificial sterility, 
arrested families present special prob- 
lems. An author’s coverage of birth 
control oftentimes shows his hand on 
substantial moral issues. In rationaliz- 
ing from such concepts as “mothers 
by coercion” and “the pleasure basis 
of marriage,” Margaret Sanger is pic- 
tured in the heroine’s role. Apposite 
facts on population, with its vast gamut 
of comparative statistics on births, 
birth rates, deaths, length of life, etc., 
are condensed within appropriate 
scope. 
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Personality Development 


The subject of the fifth topic is “The 
Family and Personality Development.” 
Here, in happy contrast, the construc- 
tive aspect of family living is con- 
sidered from the non-psychiatric view. 
Its two principal components are made 
up of an appraisal of emotional growth 
and of culture and personality. Be- 
havior patterns, personality interplay 
between husband and wife and chil- 
dren, and the extensive field of child 
psychology are blueprinted for the 
future fathers and mothers of educated 
America. A selection from the encycli- 
cal On the Christian Education of 
Youth is sometimes given. 

The impact of culture on personality 
is described, oftentimes through case 
summaries or by culture contrast, for 
instance, through studying the molding 
force of Hindu culture in the upbring- 
ing of a child. An amazing enigma 
crops into heavy print here: “Man is 
not born human.” This interpretation 
among modern psychologists of the 
strength of the pattern of culture on 
the unreasoning child is owed in great 
part to the psychoanalytic school. 
When such a Jekyllian pill is swal- 
lowed whole is there any counting the 
consequences ? 


The study of “expectations and roles” 
brings the student out of the quick- 
sand. What is expected of the child, 
and is it reasonably expected? As for 
roles: it makes quite a difference 
whether a child is the one and only 
“planned” product, or the seventh son 
of an efliciency expert who delights 
in believing that children can be raised 
cheaper by the dozen. 


A fascinating field of study opened 
up by the psychologists concerns the 
four fundamental wishes for new ex- 
perience, security, response and recog- 
nition. Sketch with your mind’s eye 
the drive for security alone from the 
desolate days of the distant cave man 
to the terrifying dawn of the dies irae, 
dies illa. In our own time the Popes 
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plead for a family living wage. Con- 
sider the efforts of unions to supplement _ 
the federal programs of social insur- 
ance. As for family security in heaven, 
where there are many mansions, again 
the role of social science must be: 
ancillary. 


Preparation for Marriage 


“Preparation for Marriage,” the 
sixth topic, offers another unlimited 
field of study. Oftentimes a separate 
course is given on “Marriage.” The 
treatment of adolescent psychology and 
premarital preparation is almost al- 
ways gratifyingly sound. A healthy 
counter-action to the Hollywood offen- 
sive on love predominates. 


Down-to-earth diagnoses and counsel 
on the qualities of a marriage partner, 
percentages on the successes and fail~ 
ures of “mixed” marriages and of 
marriages between college-educated, 
etc.. are plentiful. Social norms for 
“rating” the beaux and belles, and 
attitudes on dating are frequently de- 
rived from college questionnaires. In 
the matter of courtship and engage- 
ment, on determining practical pro-~ 
cedures for preparing for marriage, 
suggestions born of wise experience. 
are proffered. 


Explanations in readying for the 
marriage proper vary in detail. The 
principal problems of adjustment in 
marriage are anticipated, again on the 
basis of measured successes and fail- 
ures. Salutary warnings are furnished 
on minor relevancies not excluding the 
need for resourcefulness when Johnnie 
begins to wax rhapsodic about mother’s 
pies, however weakly he waxed thereat 
before. 


It bears repeating that most of the 
information on this critical area of’ 
family life is overwhelmingly whole- 
some. A reference or two is found at. 
times to Casti Connubit. 


Modern Family Resources 


The seventh and last topic is “Mod. 
ern Family Resources,” Chief among. 


these are the school, state and church. 
The essential functions of these social 
organizations relating to family life 
can be assumed from familiar knowl- 
edge. Suffice it to say that all contain 
the sources of immense scholarly re- 
search, and that in a balanced text one 
chapter could well be spent on each, 
though this is not the case ordinarily. 
A related field which holds untold 
promise has been adumbrated by a 
few Catholic sociologists, viz., parish 
sociology. 


Many special programs for the con- 
servation of American family life 
exist. The most important of these 
are legal, biological, medical, educa- 
tional, and those in mental hygiene 
and home economics. 


The work of private family agencies, 
religious and other, may best be pic- 
tured perhaps by a reflection on the 
nature and number of local “Red 
Feather” agencies. Among these, need- 
less to say, are the Catholic Charitable 
Bureaus, local Red Cross chapters, 
private family welfare agencies, sum- 
mer camps and countless other com- 
munity projects. Because this subject 
is so broad in scope, the invaluable 
labors of more restricted agencies, 
such as the St. Vincent de Paul So- 
cieties, are not mentioned. 


Not as comprehensive, but remark- 
able nonetheless, are the achievements 
and projects of the institutes, clinics 
and agencies for family reorganization. 
Libraries and study clubs, professional 
services in family or marriage diff- 
culties, and associations for promoting 
more integrated and effective work 
and legislation in helping families are 
included in this category. Frequently 
the addresses of nationally outstanding 
agencies, clinics or institutes are listed 
at the end of a text. 


Conclusion 


Within the scope of seven briefly- 
surveyed topics we have tried to gain 
a picture of what is being taught in 


courses on the sociology of the family. 
Such a survey almost inevitably in- 
volves some distortion which will affect 
our evaluation of the course. Hence, 
adjustment must be made lest we tend 
to minimize its worth. In this respect, 
above all, family studies have come a 
long way in a very short space, as 
examination of any substantial work of 
recent authorship will attest. 


Why is this course so popular? 
Probably there are many reasons; 
some have already been indicated. 
There is only one that will be discussed 
here. 


Through the course on the family 
the student begins to see some of the 
rich traditions of family cultures. What 
is more important: he sees the wealth 
of this tradition in the most meaning- 
ful, personal way — through the 
bifocals of a pragmatic view, which 
continually weighs “what this means 
to men,” and at the same time with an 
idealistic vision of the qualities of the 
spouse-to-be and the planning of their 
futures. In this way the history of 
family culture is channeled into minds 
which are at their keenest in shaping 
their “philosophy of life,” in working 
out the most important choice for their 
own unique destiny. Practical plans 
beyond the limited realm of “getting 
a job” take form during the days of 
this course. The dreams of youth 
with their “castles in Spain” are blue- 
printed for the immediate years ahead 
in terms of a Cape-Cod cottage, a TV 
set, a car, and the raising of children 
according to ideals which quicken and 
solidify with each day’s living. 


Catholic Courses 


What of this course in a Catholic 
college? Would these same topics be 
covered, or would others, not men- 
tioned, demand more attention? To 
this writer it appears that the chief 
difference might be one of emphasis 
and, of course, in the philosophical 
presuppositions where these intrude. 
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Because of time limitations it would 
seem most valuable to study the family 
in the unparalleled setting of the tra- 
ditions of culture in the Christian 
West. When possible, a good deal of 
necessary integration might be made 
with the common-ground aspects of 
psychology and ethics, of religion and 
economics, and of the pertinent treas- 
ures of the classical tradition. 


Lastly, this course can open the 
student's eyes to many immediate 
applications of Catholic family living: 
the role of the Catholic family in the 
community, for example, in working 
for local improvement committees; the 
function of the Catholic family in the 
parish, for instance, in helping to 
make a parish sodality what it should 
be; the communal worship of the 


family, through an integrated programm 
of reading, evening recitation of the 
rosary, graces at meals, etc. 

Long ago it was observed that Chris- 
tians may relish whatever is good in 
any culture. Should not our students 
share in the wealth that lies at hand 
from the admirable industry of modern 
sociologists? If their courses are good 
then, because we do have “something — 
plus.” ours should be better. Since the 
days of the Holy Family the followers 
of Christ have been dedicated to a 
way of family living, indeed to a 
success and happiness in family life, 
which simply can not be equalled on 
this earth. A very definite factor in the 
blueprint which the Catholic college 
student draws for his family life 
springs from a vision which sees all 
this and heaven too. 


——_@-—_—— 


Bibliography 


Marriage and the Family 


A BRIEF BIBLIOGRAPHY on the family 
and on marriage is given below, 
accompanied by a sentence or two 
descriptive of their contents. The works 
selected are among the most frequently 
used in recent years. On any such list 
hundreds could be included, but the 
selection was limited to those which 
might be most serviceable for a begin- 
ning student in the sociology of the 
family. 

From without the fold it has been 
hinted more than once that Catholic 
sociologists are not scientific. What- 
ever may be the merits or demerits of 
the question, one thing is sure: that 
sociologist would be a naive savant 
indeed who would seriously think that 
the philosophical implications, not to 
say fundaments, of family sociology 
today are other than naturalistic and 
evolutionistic in the materialist sense. 
It is to be presumed, consequently, 
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that the citation of the following books 
is not unqualified. Catholic works, it 
is to be noted, are located in the 
second part of each listing. 


Studies of the Family 


Anshen, Dr. Ruth N. The Family: lis 
Function and Destiny. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1949. Pp. xl, 
443. 


An authoritative symposium of essays by 
twenty-one social scientists on cultural varia- 
tions in Islamic, Chinese, Indian, Russian, 
Latin-American, Negro, and North-American 
families. It is chiefly interesting for its. 
analysis of the American family. 

Burgess, Ernest W., and Locke, Harvey 
J. The Family. New York: The 
American Book Company, 1945. Pp. 
xv, 800. 

The central thesis of this volume is that 
the family in historical times has been, and 
at present is in transition from institution to 
companionship. The emphasis is upon the 
family as a unity of interacting persons that 
shapes the personality development of its 


members and that is adaptable to social 

change. 

Frazier, E. Franklin. The Negro Family 
in the United States. Revised ed. 
New York: The Dryden Press, 1948. 
Pp. xviii, 374. 

This is a simplified and up-to-date edition 
of a work in sociological literature which is 
considered a classic both for content and 
“methodology. 

Furbay, John H. Workbook Manual 
for Marriage and the Family. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1949. Pp. 247. 


Designed for usage with any of the stand- 
ard textbooks, this is a very serviceable stu- 
dent's manual. It contains extensive bibli- 
ographies. 


Groves, Ernest R., and Groves, Gladys 
H. The Contemporary American 
Family. Philadelphia: J. P. Lippin- 
cott Company, 1947. Pp. xii, 838. 


This soundly rewritten sociological in- 
terpretation by pioneers in the field is sup- 
plemented with literary and _ bibliographic 
appendices. Though it works more con- 
‘sciously for a “system of values,” on such 
key questions as divorce and birth control it 
is no less secularistic. 


Nimkoff, Meyer F. Marriage and the 
Family. Boston: Houghton Mufflin 
Company, 1947. Pp. xx, 767. 

This is another example of fine workman- 
ship. Each chapter has its Questions for Dis- 


cussion, Topics for Reports, and Selected 
Readings. 


Truxal, Andrew G., and Merrill, 
Francis E. The Family in American 
Culture. New York: Prentice Hall, 
1947. Pp. xii, 780. 

As a reference work this is valuable. The 
historical and statistical materials are han- 
dled well. 

Zimmerman, Carle C. Family and 
Civilization. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1947. Pp. x, 829. 

The history of the Western family from 
Homeric times to the present is investigated 
on the principle that “the most outstanding 
fact about the family in all its manifestations 
is the presence or absence of power.” Zim- 
merman develops a typology of family forms 
called trustee, domestic, and atomistic. 
Zimmerman, Carle C., and Frampton, 

Merle E. Family and Society. New 


York: D. Van Nostrand Company, 
Ingest 930asbp. XVI, Ol). 
This “study of the sociology of recon- 


struction” contains a valuable section on 
Le Play’s theories. 


Leclercq, Rev. Jacques. Marriage and 


the Family. New York: F. Pustet 

Company, 1942. Pp. xxii, 395. 

A very competent social study by a well- 
known theologian, this would rank third be- 


hind Casti Connubii and Fr. Joyce’s work as 
a basic Catholic classic. 


Pope Pius XI. The Christian Education 
of Youth. New York: The America 
Press, 1936. Pp. 47. 

In an appendix this pamphlet edition of 


Divini Illius Magistri contains references to 
Catholic books and articles. 


Schmiedeler, Rev. Edgar, O.S.B. An 
Introductory Study of the Family. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Co., 1947. Pp. xii, 460. 

This revised edition of an introductory 
text is widely used in Catholic colleges. Its 
emphasis on normative conceptions does not 
meet the approval of many sociologists. 


Studies of Marriage 


Bowman, Henry A. Marriage for Mod- 
erns. Second ed. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1948. Pp. xi, 
044, 

Practical discussions of the choice of a 
mate, courtship and engagement, the distinc- 
tion between love and infatuation, etc., in an 
easy and orderly style, have made this a 
popular text. 

Burgess, Ernest W., and Cottrell, 
Leonard S. Predicting Success or 
Failure in Marriage. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1939. Pp. 472. 


This is a carefully correlated and widely 
recognized study of statements concerning 
marital success and failure. 


Duvall, Evelyn M., and Hill, R. When 
You Marry. Boston: D. C. Heath 


and Co., 1945. Pp. 450. 

The principal subjects of this highly 
valued work are: anticipating marriage; what 
it means to be married; the making of a 
family; and family life, yesterday, today and 
tomorrow. 

Landis, Judson T., and Landis, Mary 
G. Building a Successful Marriage. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1948. 
PpeeXit, 909. 

WHE 


Catholic sociologists speak of this work in 
high praise and recommend it, with qualifi- 
cations. Its appendices include a classified 
and annotated bibliography. 


Terman, Lewis M. Psychological Fac- 
tors in Marital Happiness. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1938. 
Pp. 474. 

This is an oft-cited, technical investiga- 
tion of personality factors, background fac- 
tors, and specific marital adjustments. 
Joyce, Rev. George H., S.J. Christian 

Marriage. Revised ed. London: 

Sheed and Ward, 1948. Pp. xiii, 645. 


The nature and history of Christian mar- 
riage are traced with thorough scholarship in 
this recently revised historical and doctrinal 
study. Into this modern Summa on marriage 
is gathered a fund of intellectual and moral 
wealth from all the Christian centuries and 
from every type of culture of the Christian 
West. 


Magner, Rev. James A. The Art of 
Happy Marriage. Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Company, 1947. 
Praxis. 

Fr. Magner’s practical advice for court- 
ship days and married life makes easy and 


profitable reading. It is highly recommended 
as supplementary for college courses. 


Messenger, Rev. E. C. Two in One 


Flesh. Westminster, Maryland: The 
Newman Press, 1948. 3 vols: I. An 
Introduction to Sex and Marriage- 
Pp. xv, 61. IL. The Mystery of Sex 
and Marriage. Pp. vii, 222. III. The 

Practice of Sex and Marriage. Pp. 

‘ie 

In these brief volumes may be found am 
enlightened and penetrating Catholic view 
which is quite theological. 

Pope Pius XI. Christian Marriage. 
New York: The American Press,. 
1931. Pp. 47. 

This edition of Casti Connubii has am 
appendix of references to Catholic books and! 
pamphlets. 

Healy, Edwin F. Marriage Guidance: 
A study of the problems of the 
married and of those contemplating 
marriage. Chicago: Loyola Univer- 
sity Press, 1948. Pp. xvi, 451. 

Morrison, Robert B. God Is Its Founder: 
a textbook on preparation for Catho- 
lic marriage intended for college 
classes. Milwaukee: Bruce, 1946. 
Pp. xi, 275. 

These are two well-known, widely-used 


texts used in college courses on preparation 
for marriage. 


—_—__@}—_—_—. 


Defeat of Communism 


ry. a . . . . 
lhe defeat of communism, probable on the facts, is also inevitable. 


because there are enough determined men in the world — and their 
number daily grows —- who have so resolved. The knowledge and 


intelligence, which enter into the synthesis of politics, are still needed 
_ in order to make that defeat as fruitful as possible a victory, as sparing 
as possible of blood and treasure. But the issue is no longer in doubt. 
Doubt is vanquished by the act of will which makes the decision, The 


future becomes servant, not master. 


James BuRNHAM 
The Coming Defeat of Communism 
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{TRENDS} 


State Legislatures 


Richard Neuberger’s article referred to 
-in this month's Worth Reading, “Our 
Rotten-Borough Legislatures,” points to a 
serious lag in legislative reorganization. 
State representative and senate districts, 
laid out when states were heavily agrarian, 
badly under-represent urban citizens. Dis- 
tricts in Mississippi have not been reap- 
portioned since 1892, in Kentucky since 
1893, in Illinois since 1909, in Tennessee 
since 1834! Connecticut has not been re- 
districted in the past 80 years; despite a 
requirement of the state constitution requir- 
ing redivision every ten years, no change 
has been made in Minnesota in three 
decades. 


Neuberger gives some examples of 
unbalanced representation. In Connecticut 
the cities of Hartford (pop. 166,000) and 
Colebrook (pop. 547) each have two 
representatives in the house. Los Angeles 
and San Francisco have almost 50 per cent 
of California’s population but only five per 
cent of seats in the Senate. Baltimore has 
48 per cent of the population of Maryland 
and 29 per cent of the state legislators. 
Saint Louis (pop. 816,000) has as many 
seats as 18 rural counties with a total 
population of 158,000! 


William F. Devin, mayor of Seattle, 
recently told the annual convention of the 
National Municipal League: “If I should 
inform you that in one state 59 per cent 
of the people produced 75 per cent of the 
state’s income and paid 90 per cent of all 
the taxes in the state but had only a 25 
per cent voice in the government of the 
state, you probably would reply, ‘That's 
impossible under our constitution!’ Yet 
taking the 48 legislatures as a whole, that 
is what is happening.” 

The reasons for such conditions are 
many. Most important is the reluctance of 
present legislators to vote their seat out 
of existence—as many would be compelled 
to do in voting for a reapportionment. In 
some cases state constitutions protect the 
power status of sparsely-populated areas. 
Thus, in the Missouri constitution provi- 


sions guarantee at least one representative 
to each of the 114 counties, yet sets the 
limit of seats in the House at 154, leaving 
only 40 seats to be distributed among coun- 
ties with more than minimum population. 
As a result Kansas City, Springfield and 
Saint Louis are seriously underrepresented; 
the three largest counties are entitled to 50 
seats on a population basis, but fair repre- 
sentation is impossible. 


In addition to unfair disbursement of 
funds (and unfair taxation), the present 
system sets governors, elected by city ma- 
jorities, at odds with their legislatures. In 
Colorado, for instance, a Democratic gov-~ 
ernor faces a legislature 72 per cent Re- 
publican; in Missouri 63 per cent of legis- 
lators oppose the governor politically. 


Solution? Neuberger suggests the pos- 
sibility of a suit under the 14th Amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution; more 
practical is the ballot box to demand action 
of legislatures, or an initiative measure 
when legislatures defy votes and consti- 
tutions. 

e 


Federal FEPC 


After a raucous, 15-hour session on 
February 22, the House passed a watered- 
down FEPC bill the following day. The 
substitute, proposed by Rep. S. J. McCon- 
nell (R., Penn.), is a voluntary measure, 
similar to that in force in Indiana and 
Wisconsin. It is doubtful whether even 
this bill will pass the Senate. 


At about the same time Business Week 
published the results of a survey it con- 
ducted among employers, workers and 
state commissions in states having FEPC 
laws. Eight states have such laws at pres- 
ent; legislation has been introduced in 14 
others, Six states, New York, New Jersey, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, 
Oregon and New Mexico, have enforce- 
able laws. Voluntary laws exist, as noted 
above, in Indiana and Wisconsin. Laws 
have been introduced in Arizona, Colo- 
rado, Illinois, Indiana (an enforceable law 
to strengthen already existing legislation), 
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Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and Utah. 

Employers uniformly state that little 
trouble has been caused by such laws. 
There has been little friction. Even those 
who opposed the law have dropped their 
hostility. Aluminum Company of America 
(Alcoa), which has plants in six FEPC 
states, reported a few cases “in which we 
have been accused of discrimination by an 
applicant, where actually no discrimination 
existed.’ As a result some procedural 
changes were required. 

One favorable, indirect result was re- 
ported by Bridgeport Brass: FEPC “has 
eliminated entirely a large and growing 
Communist campaign being waged . . 
among the large urban Negro groups.” 
The consensus was no new problems, no 
problems that wouldn't have existed with- 
out the law, no interference with hiring 
prerogatives. 

The state Commissions (all six reported) 
are generally favorable. There is still con- 
siderable discrimination, especially in New 
York; all have had cases; most have been 
settled quickly and without formal hear- 
ings. Many job opportunities have been 
opened to minority groups as a result of 
the laws. Connecticut had one court action. 


Causes of Industrial Peace 


The seventh study in the National Plan- 
ning Association's series on the causes of 
industrial peace (see SOCIAL ORDER, 2 [ No- 
vember, 1949] 401-16) examines conditions 
at the Nashua Gummed and Coated Paper 
Co., Nashua, N. H., where management 
has had 16 strikeless years of dealings with 
seven AFL unions. 

Peace is attributed partly to local 
conditions: steady employment, good work- 
ing conditions, steady wage increases and 
fringe benefits, sound leadership of local 
union leaders, and partly to attitudes on 
both sides: the company accepts strong 
unionism, the union recognizes need for 
private ownership and profits. There is 
frequent consultation by representatives 
who trust each other; bargaining is never 
legalistic; both sides endeavor to make the 
contract work. 

NPA announces that there will be six 
more detailed studies of individual com- 
panies, a seventh will study more briefly 
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! 
experiences in a large number of small 
companies. A final study will summarize 
and weigh the findings, present conclu- 
sions. The series should be completed by 
the summer of 1951; probably all will be 
reprinted in book form. 

e 


Cost of Living Declines 


The gradual drop in cost of living from 
an all-time high index point of 174.5 in 
August and September, 1948, to its Janu- 
ary, 1950, level of 166.9 has brought about 
a slight easing of comsumer problems, off- 
set, nevertheless, by fairly heavy unem- 
ployment. About 5 million workers are 
still unemployed throughout the nation. 

One further result of the fall in Con- 


sumers’ Price Index levels is that workers 


at General Motors have taken a cut in 
wages. In May, 1948, the UAW signed a 
contract with GM by which workers re- 
ceived an eight-cent cost-of-living bonus 
and agreed to a one-cent quarterly increase 
or decrease in wage for each 1.14 point 
change in the CPI (see socIAL ORDER, 1 
[October, 1948] 367-70). As the index 
fell wages could be reduced until five cents 
of the May, 1948 increase had been with- 
drawn. Beyond that there would be no 
further reductions for cost of living declines. 

In January, 1950, two cents were taken 


from GM wage rates as a result of such 


declines. There was a three cent increase 
in July, 1948. Subsequently there were 
two cuts. The January, 1950, cut is the 
first to dig into the initial cost-of-living 
bonus. 
e 
CIO Communist Purge 

Expulsion of four 
dominated unions, the Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers; the Office and Profes- 
sional Workers; Public Workers, and the 
Food, Tobacco and Agricultural Workers, 
continues the work begun with the drop- 
ping of the United Electrical Workers and 
the Farm Equipment Workers last year. 
Five more CIO unions are scheduled for 
ouster hearings. 

Shortly after this action the IUE, CIO: 
substitute for the ousted electrical union, 
won a significant NLRB election at the 
Wagner Electric Co., in St. Louis. With 
5,800 voters eligible, the results were 2,816 
for the IUE, 1,814 for UE, 514 for AFL- 
IBEW, 45 for no union, and about 200 
technical-worker votes impounded. 


more Communist- 
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SOCIAL ETHICS.—By J. Messner, J. J. 
Doherty, tr. Herder, St. Louis, 1949, xiii, 
1008 pp. $10. 


Social Ethics is a gigantic book of 1,000 
pages which has for its “chief subject... 
the positive and concrete implications of 
‘social ethics for the ordering and recon~ 
‘struction of modern society” (p. 5). 

On page 264 the author outlines the 
work to be done in that reconstruction in 
the following words: “Social reform con- 
sists in the recasting of the spirit and in- 
Stitutions of a social order so as to achieve 
the essential end of society. It aims at the 
relief of the social ills and at their elimi- 
nation by the removal of their causes.”” He 
continues, in the same paragraph: “Our 
examination has shown that there are two 
main causes whose influence must be 
checked if a solution of the social question 
is to be attained. These causes are society's 
deviation from its moral basis and the 
perversion of its institutions. Social reform 
has thus two sides, spiritual reform and 
institutional reform.” 


The author has divided his presentation 
into four books which have the titles: The 
Foundation, The Ethics of Society, The 
Ethics of Political Community, The Ethics 
of Social Economy. 


Each book in turn is divided into four 
parts. The book of the foundation treats 
of Moral Philosophy, Social Philosophy, 
Legal Philosophy and the Social Question. 
The section on moral philosophy estab- 
lishes the natural moral law. I suppose the 
author will readily find a number of his 
readers differing from him on methodology. 
His position is: “We have not deduced the 
natural law and the essence of morality 
from a metaphysical conception of human 
nature or from theological presuppositions 
or from man’s last end, a procedure for 
which some expositions of natural law 
ethics are criticized. We have strictly fol- 
lowed a posteriori method, examining the 
reality of human nature and human expe- 
rience,... 

The social philosophy and legal philos- 
ophy sections are respectively an exposi- 


tion of the nature of society and common 
good and an account of jurisprudence. The 
section on the social question has an alter- 
nate title: The Distortion of the Social 
Order. Under 14 headings the author dis- 
cusses the notion and essence of the social 
question, its causes; he has a telling section 
on criticism of social order—who is able 
to criticize, what constitutes good criticism. 
He discusses who is competent in social 
reform, with one section devoted to the 
competence of the state, another to that 
of the Church, 


In the second book are expositions of 
The Family, the Lesser Groups,—such as, 
the local community, an occupational 
group, a class, a political party — The 
Nation and The Community of Nations. 


In the third book there is a detailed 
account of the state: the nature of the 
state, the nature and extent of its sover- 
eignty, the various functions which it exer- 
cises and an account and criticism of sev- 
eral factors which exert a great influence 
on the life of the state—war, population 
movements, nationalism, ideological forces, 
moral forces and others. 


In the fourth book the author discusses 
The Ethics of Social Economy. He does 
so under four headings: The Process of 
Social Economy, The Organization of So- 
cial Economy, The Integration of Social 
Economy and International Economy. The 
first section contains articles on the goal 
of social economy, the market, supply, de- 
mand, money, capital, credit, wages and 
interest. These discussions, of course, can- 
not be detailed accounts; they give the 
heart and core of the matter with accom- 
panying ethical judgments as to how each 
can be used correctly or evilly. 

The book is simply too large to handle 
in a review. Even if the parts which are 
labored and too wordy were shortened 
and clarified, the volume would still be 
large. But it is the kind of book that men 
need today. Not only in the despotic total- 
itarian states but even in countries that 
like to call themselves bodies of free men— 
Great Britain, for example, and the United 
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States—people are losing their humanness, 
their manliness; they are giving up their 
intelligence, their responsibility, their dig- 
nity, their greatness. They have come to 
think—some sincerely, others greedily— 
that the state can supply them with all 
the goods of this world. But because they 
‘ave forgotten what man is, they are un- 
able to handle man’s economic concerns 
correctly. This book will give them a 
sound guide. 

England may recover from its unfor- 
tunate experiment with state-controlled liv- 
ing; the United States may avoid falling 
into it. Books like this are needed to 
show men how. 

JoHN E, Cantwe tt, S.J. 
St. Louis University 


STALIN: A POLITICAL BIOGRAPHY. 
—By Isaac Deutscher. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, New York, 1949, ix, 600 pp. 
$5.00. 


The Polish, ex-Communist author of this 
excellent life of Stalin has been a journalist 
in England since 1939. From 1942 he was 
active on the staffs of the Economist and 
the Observer. Both his Marxist back- 
ground and his subsequent study fitted him 
for the task of preparing biographies of 
the principal Soviet leaders and works on 
the Social History of Soviet Russia, which 
are in progress now. 

Stalin is based largely, it would seem, 
on the best documentary material avail- 
able to western students, and the inter- 
pretation is painstakingly objective. From 
early days in the little Georgian town of 
Gori, Deutscher carries the life of Stalin 
up to the close of World War II, always 
striving to judge the man fairly and to 
evaluate his actions dispassionately. This 
is a difficult job in the case of a subject 
who has been the center of so much flerce 
controversy. 

The book is more careful and far less 
garrulous than Trotsky’s Stalin—and more 
balanced. Yet there are many similarities 
of interpretation: the weaknesses of Stalin's 
youth, his position immediately before the 
Revolution, when Lenin won followers for 
the revolt. Similarly, the two accounts of 
the final break between Lenin and Stalin 
adopt the same general tone (except that 
Deutscher discounts the accusation that 
Stalin poisoned Lenin). 
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Deutscher recognizes Stalin’s part in de-- 
veloping the industrial power of Soviett 
Russia (acknowledging at the same time? 
his debt to earlier leaders) and blames hiss 
violence; he attributes to Stalin, who leftt 
much initiative with his generals, a wiser 
leadership in war than Hitler manifested; ; 
above all, he shows Stalin as a man who} 
can profit from his mistakes. This quality | 
has been manifested over and over again: : 
in China, after the failure to join hands : 
with the Kuomintang; in Germany, where ! 
temporizing lost the last chance to seize: 
power in 1923; in the Five Year Plans, , 
where success has never been satisfactorily ' 
achieved. 

There is little about Stalin, the man, | 
except insofar as he can be seen amid the 
dust of political struggle. But the book is | 
an interesting account of one of the giant 
figures of the 20th Century and undoubt- 
edly the best life of Stalin in English. 


NEGROES IN AMERICAN SOCIETY. 
—By Maurice R. Davie, McGraw-Hill, 
1949, 542 pp., $4.50. 


RACE RELATIONS IN A DEMOC- 
RACY.—By Ina Corinne Brown, Harper, 
1949, 205 pp., $3.00. 


This sociology text views the problem of 
race relations in this country not as the 
Negro problem, but as the Negro-white 
problem. It begins with the early importa- 
tion from Africa, with an enlightening 
treatment of native culture and the origin 
and barbaric growth of slavery for profit. 
Then various factors are separately han- 
dled, such as tenancy, urbanization, low 
economic status, education, religion, the 
press, housing, health, delinquency, crime, 
suffrage, segregation, lynching, ‘‘inferior- 
ity,’ intermarriage, Negro classes and 
contrasting domestic policies. The conclud- 
ing chapter of 52 pages considers the 
future of the Negro. : 

On the whole, this is probably the best 
survey since Myrdal, and certainly the 
most up-to-date. Dr. Davie has consulted 


much recent research and literature. His 
bibliographies list several Catholic ref- 
erences. 


The Catholic interracial movement, 
though it might receive a fuller treatment, 
appears here simply as evidence of ‘“‘the 
increasingly active interest of the church 
in the welfare of racial minorities...” (p. 


496). The Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ has a Race Relations Department, 
established in 1921, conducting surveys, 
conferences and race-relations clinics; the 
Congregationalists sponsor the annual in- 
Stitutes at Fisk .University; the Friends 
have established lectureships for Negro 
scholars in white colleges, placement serv- 
ice and other projects; and still other 
groups are active. This panoramic sketch 
should shock and sober those who picture 
Catholic interracialists either as fanatics 
or torch-bearing pioneers. 


Mrs. Brown's outlook can be summed 
up rather fairly in this quotation: “It is 
foolish and futile to attempt to solve the 
race problem without attacking the funda- 
mental social and economic problems with 
which race prejudices and frictions are in- 
terwoven.” (p. 161). She classifies the 
ends to be achieved in race relations as 
immediate and long-term goals (p. 162). 
Problems and adjustments vary from area 
to area, she points out, yet each locality 
has the duty to begin to remove discrimi- 
nations which interfere with democratic 
progress. 


As the author feels that a frontal attack 
On segregation in the South might be 
disastrous, she counsels the immediate re- 
moval of “the conditions that make segre- 
gation appear necessary to the white pop- 
ulation. This approach would naturally 
involve launching an attack upon the prob- 
lems of poverty, economic insecurity, over- 
population, and poor educational facilities 
for all the people of the region, as well as 
making specific efforts to gain equality of 
economic, educational, and civic oppor- 
tunities for Negroes.” Such a view seems 
to take as a premise a certain stagnation 
in race relations, an immobility epidemic 
to both races, while actually (at least in 
this reviewer's observations) developments 
in the Southern situation now come so 
rapidly and steadily it is difficult to keep 
up with them. 


The author's approach is rather historical 
than philosophical and psychological. The 
major part of the book is concerned with 
showing that racial attitudes vary every- 
where, and seeks to explain the historical 
and social factors which brought about 
the Southern ‘Negro problem.” From the 
beginning of the slave trade until the pres- 
ent, writes Mrs. Brown, never have Amer- 
ican Negroes been treated as persons and 


valued as persons rather than as instru- 
ments. “Their involuntary migration to 
this country, their labor for more than 
two centuries, even their emancipation and 
their enfranchisement were accomplished in 
the interest of other people and not pri- 
marily for the sake of the Negroes them- 
selves.” (Pref. vii). 

This is as deep as the book goes, but 
when one considers that its author is pro- 
fessor of social anthropology in a small 
Southern institution, Scarritt College 
(Nashville), even its publication is an ad- 
vance. As can be seen from the quoted 
statements, the book somewhat echoes 
Robert Maclver's The More Perfect Union, 
though it is not nearly so comprehensive 
or thorough or constructive. 

RAYMOND BERNARD, S.J. 
Grand Coteau, Louisiana 


THE ECONOMICS OF INDUSTRIAL 
MANAGEMENT.—By Walter Rauten- 
strauch and Raymond Villers, Funk and 
Wagnalls, New York, 1949, 451 pp. 
$5.00. 


This is a rather technical book on busi- 
ness administration. As a whole it will 
not interest the ordinary priest or scho- 
lastic. It consists largely of an application 
of analytic geometry to the sales-cost re- 
lationship problems of the business enter- 
prise. It might, however, repay the social- 
minded Jesuit to look at a book of this 
sort in order to see the mind of modern 
corporate management, the problems it 
faces, and the methods it uses to solve 
them. 

The last section, on the business as part 
of the national plant, is especially hearten- 
ing. Here the author points out the need 
for research by business into population 
and purchasing power, the main supports 
of production, and the further need of 
self-integration by business into a well- 
balanced national plant. 

This is only saying that business must 
take account of the needs and attitudes of 
other groups in society, in a good old 
scholastic word, of the bonum commune. 
This is in refreshing contrast to the men- 
tality which looses a hysterical scream of 
“Socialism’’ whenever it is asked to re- 
member that there are other groups in 
society besides the business community. 

JOHNe a CUiemon|2 
West Baden College 
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ON POWER: Its Nature and the History 
of its Growth.—By Bertrand de Jouve- 
nal, J. F. Huntington, tr., The Viking 
Press, New York, 1949, xix, 421 pp. 
$5.00. 


AUTHORITARIANISM AND THE IN- 
DIVIDUAL. — By Harold Metz and 
C. A. H. Thomson. Brookings Institution, 
Washington, 1950, ix, 371 pp. $3.50. 


POWER AND MORALS.—By Martin J. 
Hillenbrand. Columbia University Press, 
1949, xiv, 217 pp. $3.25. 


AUTHORITY AND THE INDIVID- 
UAL.—By Bertrand Russell. Simon and 
Schuster, New York, 1949, 79 pp. $2.00. 


These four works are part of the spate 
of studies inspired by the modern threat 
of political power. They testify to man’s 
growing apprehension in the face of totali- 
tarian authority which, in one form or 
another, threatens to engulf mankind. 


M. de Jouvenal’s work is an anatomy 
of power, written during World War II 
while he hid from the Nazis in France, 
which combines a splendid knowledge of 
history and philosophy with what mod- 
erns would probably call social psychology. 
The power in which he is interested is 
exclusively political; he has no interest 
in present-day economic power. 


While he recognizes the necessity for 
power if social order is to be maintained, 
he contends that power has a natural tend- 
ency to grow, that is, to encompass a 
larger number of persons and a larger num- 
ber of prerogatives. Hence it has within 
itself the seeds of its own destruction and, 
more terribly, the capacity to destroy social 
order which it is designed to preserve. 


In the face of encroaching power, man 
instinctively plots its overthrow, most gen- 
erally by a transfer of power to a different 
social force. The tyrant is overthrown in 
favor of an aristocratic group; an oligarchy 
is driven out to make way for democracy, 
yet ‘the face of power changes, but not 
its nature.’ Indeed, liberty seems to be 
diminished as power is democratized; our 
own uneasy fear of statism in the United 
States is sufficient confirmation of that. 


Even law is no stay to the growth of 
power if it does not rest upon an eternal 
and unchanging foundation. The swift 
growth of relativism since the time of 
Hobbes has threatened to wipe out man's 
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recognition of natural law, which is the 


only bench-mark from which the stature 


of law and the rise of power can be 
measured. The author recognized the effec- 


tiveness of judicial machinery as a check 


upon the encroachment of power and ac- 
knowledges the effectiveness of the U. S. 
Supreme Court, but even in this institu- 
tion he sees possibilities of decay, some of 
which have been verified in recent years. 


Jouvenal’s purpose is not to offer a 


panacaea for the danger, yet there are 


wise recommendations in the book. Most 
important is the continued acknowledge- 
ment of an immutable natural law; useful 
is the limitation and balance of power, 


notably through an independent judicature. 


Most pertinent to our objectives is his in- 
sistence that power will be preserved from 
corruption if there is a certain homogeneity 
among men if they possess like, although 
unequal, interests. ‘A libertarian regime— 
one, that is to say, in which subjective 
rights are inviolable—cannot be maintained 
if the majority of those members of society 
who take a part in politics are not con- 
cerned to keep them intact. How can they 
be made concerned? By all the citizens 
having interests—not, it is true, of the 
same extent, but at least of the same kind 
and not differing widely in degree—inter- 
ests which all are glad to see protected by 
the same rights.” In the light of this 
observation we can see the tremendous im- 
port of the recent American trend to give 
the proletarized worker status and leverage 
in society. 


Two staff members of the Brookings 
Institution attempt, in the second book, to 
examine the relations of five authoritarian 
societies and a number of American groups 
with the individual. The five societies are 
feudalism (!), the absolute monarchies, 
communism, fascism, nazism; both religious 
and secular American communist groups to 
the number of nine are examined. 


Over-simplification is obviously needed if 
the highly segmented social system of feud- 
alism is to be spoken of as a society— 
and much more simplification when it is 
considered as a mass state. There were 
tyrannies in the middle ages, just as there 
are tyrannies today in all states, but there 
was wide humanity in social dealings, also. 
Weighing the middle ages in the scales of 
today, especially when the evidence to be 
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weighed is narrowly selective, is of little 
use. 


While the same observations remain true 
of the other portions of this work, there is 
less difficulty in presenting and evaluating 
more modern societies. Even the absolute 
monarchies are closer in time and social 
structure to our own day than are the 
complex structures of feudalism. 

There are eight chapters. In the first 
the nature of free society and the societies 
to be examined are presented. The next 
six chapters study feudalism, the absolute 
monarchies, communism, fascism, nazism, 
and such American communities as Amana, 
the Mormons, Oneida, the Fourier groups 
and Cabet’s Icaria, respectively. A final 
chapter sums up the conclusions. 

The bland lumping of feudalism and 
absolutist monarchies (even though evils 
were present) with totalitarian regimes of 
today makes every generalization irritating 
and inaccurate. 


The third book is an application of 
natural law principles to the problems of 
modern political power, specifically, to the 
use of force and the perennial question of 
authority and the individual. Hillenbrand 
examines solutions to the problem of free- 
dom and power, notably, pragmatism and 
positivism, and finds them inadequate be- 
cause they can give no criteria for judg- 
ment and have no ethical foundation. Sim- 
ilar judgment is passed on purely legal 
solutions to the problem. 

He finds a solution in the natural law 
which derives a flexible, workable ethical 
system from universal principles based 
upon the nature of man. After a brief 
analysis of present-day skepticism about 
natural law and a lengthy exposition of it, 
he applies its principles to the two ques- 
tions noted above: violence and authority 
and liberty. 

This is a scholastic presentation intelli- 
gible to non-scholastics. 

Bertrand Russell's series of six Reith lec- 
tures, delivered over the BBC, approach 
the problem of power from a different 
point of view. Recognizing that there must 
be a cohesive force to bind people together 
in society and that this may conflict with 
individual initiative, he attempts to propose 
a solution. His lectures have the merit 
over the other books noticed here of rang- 
ing beyond the scope of political power 
and considering the economic power of 


modern industry and the social power of 
urban culture. 

In general the solution he proposes is 
the principle of devolution, which readers 
will recognize more readily under the term 
subsidiarity. His admirable, but philo- 
sophically unsubstantiated doctrine of non- 
violence recurs throughout the lectures. 

Undoubtedly the presence in the world 
of fascism and communism has largely 
inspired the present apprehension about 
power. But we must be aware that there 
is potential danger in any power, political, 
economic or social, so long as it is not 
directed and curbed by absolute law. 
Democratic majorities can become the most 
despicable tyrannies when their jurists be- 
gin to teach them, as one eminent Ameri- 
can jurist did, that “the ultima ratio, not 
only regum, but of all private persons is 
force.” 

So long as such ideas are current in a 
culture there is great need for books like 
these. 

Francis J. Corzey, S.J. 
@ 


THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE.—By 
Graham H. Stuart. Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1949, x, 517 pp. $7.50. 


Although Professor Stuart's latest book 
is accurately titled, some will doubtless 
imagine that it is merely another history 
of American diplomacy along the lines of 
the well-known texts of Samuel Flagg 
Bemis and Thomas A. Bailey. Some dis- 
cussion of our policies and their framers 
was unavoidable, but, as the length of the 
book might indicate, the treatment would 
necessarily be brief and inadequate. The 
Department of State, however, was not 
intended primarily as an analysis of Amer- 
ican foreign policy. Rather, it aims at 
a more or less detailed account of how 
the State Department, senior member of 
the executive family, expanded from an 
incipient personnel of three (Thomas Jef- 
ferson and two others) to the almost six 
thousand that we know today. 

In his main objective, Professor Stuart, 
who teaches Political Science at Leland 
Stanford University, has done a remark- 
able job. Twenty-two pages of Index 
attest to the thoroughness with which he 
waded through the Department's dusty 
records in search of obscure names, changes 
in structure and functions, annual budgets, 
transfers of residence (there have been 
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seventeen thus far) and a dozen other 
items which no diplomatic history could 
possibly include. Despite this mass of 
material and apparently endless catalogue 
of names, the book has a certain sprightli- 
ness which, while it might not qualify 
according to the norms of a fictional best- 
seller, is far-removed from the ponderous. 
An example is the reported quip of the 
Department's officials during the early 
days of Secretary Byrnes’ tenure. Shortly 
after taking the oath of office Byrnes flew 
to Berlin and when that tedious task was 
accomplished, returned to the United States 
only long enough to confer with his ad- 
visers before again setting out for London. 
As he departed, one of his associates re- 
marked: “The State Department fiddles 
while Byrnes roams.” 

Almost half of the book is devoted to 
the past twenty-five years due to the De- 
partment’s enormous expansion during that 
period. Less explicable is the unsatisfactory 
device of placing all foot-note references 
at the end of the book—a clumsy arrange- 
ment that seems hardly defensible, espe- 
cially in view of the book's price which, 
even for an inflated era, seems rather high. 


In his brief estimates of the various 
Secretaries, Professor Graham is neither 
adequate nor compelling. Inasmuch as this 
is only a secondary purpose it does not 
seriously detract from the book's main 
excellence. 

P. Dononog, S.J. 
ISS 
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VALUE, A Cooperative Inquiry.—Edited 
by Ray Lepley. Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1949, ix, 487 pp. 
$6.00. 


There is no need to stress the funda- 
mental disagreements of the contributors to 
this volume, for each of the ‘‘thirteen emi- 
nent philosophers” makes a great point of 
this. There are however, two unmentioned 
points of agreement. The first is that all 
of the writers are ‘‘naturalists” in some 
sense, though their anti-supernaturalism 
varies from the contemptuous violence of 
Ayres to mere omission by gentlemanly 
writers like Jessup (University of Oregon) 
and Hahn (Washington University). The 
second trait which characterizes the con- 
tributors is their amazing ignorance of the 
history of philosophy. Though they con- 
stantly refer to “traditional ethics,’ “im- 
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memorial attitudes,” and so on, the con- 
tents of these references are limited to a 
small segment of thought since Descartes. 
When they use history, it is rather the 
mythological versions of pre-history that 
they employ. 

The purpose of the symposium was to 
be the definition of terms, clarification of 
positions, statements of fundamental issues. 
Many of the contributors are professedly 
logicians, semanticists, or theoricians of 
scientific method. For these reasons, the 
amount of confusion generated is surprising. 

The book is quite useful for the vivid 
picture it gives of contemporary American 
thought. There is an excellent index. 

Gerorce P. KLusERTANz, S.J. 
Saint Louis University 


TREATISE ON VALUES.—By Samuel 
L. Hart. Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1949, 166 pp. $3.75. 

All students of the social sciences realize 
that a clear concept of value is essential 
to their study, for value lies at the very 
core of any practical science. It is for 
this reason that readers of SOCIAL ORDER 
will find this book so disappointing. 

The fundamental tenet of Doctor Hart is 
that we must comprehend truth only as 
value, that our knowledge is not the 
grasping of things in themselves but only 
of their regularities and connections, that 
the test for the validity of our knowledge. 
is in action, This philosophical position 
is stated quite frankly as that of the Instru- 
mentalism of John Dewey who is cited by 
name on at least seventeen different occa- 
sions. The method of analysis is to be 
“genetic” in which we see that ‘change 
stands for realities’’ so that we ‘‘no longer 
seek perennial truth’’ and as a result “‘rela- 
tivism frees us from orthodoxy.” 


The tragedy of such a position is that 
thereby the very philosophical possibility 
of a social science is thereby destroyed. 
The distinction made by Aristotle and St. 
Thomas between a speculative and a prac- 
tical science must be kept in mind by every 
social scientist and made a basic part of 
the methodology of each individual social 
science. However, to say that we can 
make a science of the activities of the will 
without reference to the truths as appre- 
hended by the intellect is to destroy any 
practical science. Kant can well be ac- 


cused of driving the philosophical wedge 
between the physical and social sciences 
which has made it impossible for the social 
Sciences to be truly complete and ‘“‘scien- 
tific.’ The will must follow the intellect; 
and to make the practical intellect a blind 
faculty, is effectively to limit the social 
sciences to so-called positive phenomena 
which are non-value. The result is all too 
clear in the present state of the social 
sciences where excellent descriptive studies 
of phenomena abound but where the neces- 
sary core of a social science as a practical 
science built upon a true science of values 
is so sadly lacking. 

Ricuarp L. Porter, S.J. 

ISS 


WEALTH OF THE AMERICAN PEO- 
PLE: A HISTORY OF THEIR ECO- 
NOMIC LIFE.—By James A. Barnes. 
Prentice-Hall, New York, 1949, x, 910 
Dp. 5./5, 


This work is quite evidently meant as 
a text for a one-semester course in Ameri- 
can economic history on the freshman- 
sophomore level. As such it is reliable 
and readable; and in the hands of an in- 
Structor who prefers a flowing general 
account to a more detailed manual as a 
text it should prove quite satisfactory. 
However, from the standpoint of the read- 
ers of SOCIAL ORDER who are more inter- 
ested in the analytic and interpretative 
qualities of the book, it is the opinion of 
the reviewer that such one-volume histories 
as those of Wright, Kirkland, and William- 
son will prove more valuable. 

There are two main ways of writing 
the economic history of a national com- 
munity. The first and by far the more 
common is a kind of descriptive account in 
which the development of techniques in 
agriculture, finance, manufacturing, trans-~ 
portation, etc. is the primary concern of 
the author. The second is more properly 
an ‘economic’ approach in which the de- 
velopment of the economy as a whole is 
analyzed and described from the standpoint 
of labor force, capital accumulation, tech- 
nical know-how, and such related topics. 
Wright is probably the most successful 
example of the second approach. Doctor 
Barnes has as his purpose, as his title 
suggests and his preface makes more ex~- 
plicit, the description of the material 
achievement of the American people 


through history with more emphasis on 
consumption than he believes has been 
customary heretofore. 


Professor Barnes must be an entrancing 
lecturer; his book abounds in metaphor and 
examples of heightened style. But it can 
be questioned whether a good platform 
style is always the appropriate style for 
a textbook. Oral lectures are not usually 
appropriate vehicles for detailed analysis; 
but a textbook manual is. It seems to this 
reviewer that most instructors will find 
this work more useful as a source of spice 
for their lectures than as a_ substantial 
manual to be placed in the hands of their 
students. The following is quite typical— 
mellifluous rather than specific. “The age 
of the open ocean had begun. The toiling 
horse, the plodding wagon, and the creep- 
ing hand-powered boat as the chief instru- 
ments of commercial transportation had 
been replaced by sailing ships that ran 
before the wild winds of the world.” 


RicHaArpD L. Porter, S.J. 
ISS 


BRAZIL: AN EXPANDING ECON- 
OMY.—By George Wythe, with the 
assistance of Royce A. Wight and 
Harold Midkiff. Lord Baltimore Press, 
Baltimore, Md. 1949, xix, 412 pp. $3.50. 


The cover photo of this book symbolizes 
its content: in the foreground an old slope 
of Baia with typical buildings; in the back- 
ground the modern elevator uniting the old 
city to the new. The contents of Brazil 
does the same: it presents the economic 
deficiencies of the backward country and 
proves the great possibilities for modern 
development, The authors personally stud- 
ied for several months “‘on location” Brazil's 
problems, which they summarized in these 
chapters on Brazil and the Brazilians, The 
Economy, Income and Employment, Prod- 
ucts of the Land, Problems of Food, Min- 
ing and Power, Manufacturing Industries, 
Transportation and Communication, Social 
Conditions, Public Finance, Banking and 
Investment, International Trade and Ex- 
change, The Economic Future. 


The book undoubtedly offers an en- 
couragement to realize the Fourth Point of 
Truman’s Program, which would supple- 
ment the national welfare program called 
SALTE (concentrated on health, food- 
stuffs, transportation and power). Briefly, 
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Wythe’s study shows the real advantages 
for all who wish to collaborate in the 
economic development of Brazil. It clari- 
fies many points, explaining them in the 
light of the country’s economic history. It 
gives suggestions for American capital in- 
vestment: the building and reequipment of 
railways and roads, agriculture, manufac- 
ture, sanitation, the development of hydro- 
electric power, and so forth. 

The author delineates with modern data 
many aspects of Brazilian economic life, 
since “if the American funds, energies and 
skills are to be used in Brazil, the special 
nature of the opportunity .. . and the 
conditions under which American assistance 
would have to operate should be widely 
known in the United States.” Finally we 
have a summary of the reasons for the 
traditional trade between the two countries, 
among them the fact that Brazil can pro- 
vide many articles to one of its leading 
suppliers, the United States. 

Brazil merits the consideration of our 
readers, because its scientific presentation 
of Brazilian economy will benefit all stu- 
dents of inter-American affairs. 


O. Gomes, S.J. 
Woodstock College 
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BACKGROUNDS OF POWER: THE 
HUMAN STORY OF MASS PRO- 
DUCTION. — By Roger Burlingame. 
Scribner's Sons, New York, 1949, xi, 
372 pp. $5.00. 

To treat the subject of this book thor- 
oughly is of course impossible within one 
volume. But to study a thorough treat- 
ment is likewise, for most readers, impos- 
sible. Roger Burlingame gives us a read- 
able compromise: an interpretative his- 
torical sketch of the impact of technological 
development on society. The book seems 
to expound an explicit and an implicit 
thesis: the former is that mass production 
is a social achievement, the result not of 
occasional inventions by individual geniuses 
but of an ever increasing multitude plus 
the stimulation and interplay of social situ- 
ations; the implicit thesis, left unexpressed 
because of the historical nature of the book, 
is that as society speeded mechanical ad- 
vance, so society must now hold that ad- 
vance to the direction of its own ends. 

After taking us to the origins of preci- 
Sion, standardization, interchangeability, 
synchronization and continuity (the five 
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first principles of mass production) in time 
(clocks) and rapid communication (print- 
ing), Burlingame then studies the inven- 
tion and adaptation of basic machines 
(prime movers), the assumption by ma- 
chines of technical skilled functions, the 
unified gearing of the American mentality 
to speed and social integration, the rela- 
tionship between American and foreign cul- 
ture and the typical American orientation. 
With this background we are in position 
to appreciate the significance of mass war 
(our Civil War), mass finance (economic 
empire building), the tremendous growth 
of the steel industry and the Ford Revo- 
lution. The chapters on labor and the 
influence of the frontier (and its closing) 
are adequate, as is the chapter concluding 
with the proposition that “One World” — 
probably a “mass world’’—is an economic 
fact. A final chapter on “resistances” to 
universal mass production points to areas 
in American society as yet little affected 
thereby, to a positive refusal by the popu- 
lation to let individuality be completely 
submerged in the mass, to constant im- 
provement requiring changes in mass molds 
and to the difficulty of reconciling techno- 
logical potentialities with social needs. 

Among those who can use this book 
most advantageously are history teachers 
(American, English, industrial revolution) 
and social scientists looking for a con- 
venient account of facts underlying and 
comprising cultural change. Speakers at 
labor or industrial meetings can find plenty 
of “home-interest’ anecdotes herein use- 
ful for rendering their auditors ‘‘attentos, 
benevolos, etc.” Seven pages of varied 
bibliography and twelve columns of index 
will prove helpful. 

JosepH B. ScHuyter, S.J. 
Woodstock College 
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SAINT AMONG THE HURONS: The 
Life of Jean de Brébeuf.—By Francis) 
Xavier Talbot, S.J. Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1949, 351 pp. $3.75. 


Here is a book that has received a wealth 
of favorable comment from hagiographers, 
historians, and literary critics, and it well 
deserves the praise. SOCIAL ORDER would 
like to review it from the standpoint of 
anthropology, both cultural and physical, 
for the Saint in question admittedly has 
left to posterity the most complete records 
of the Huron Indians we have, and the 


author has made use of all the primary 
sources available, including the observa- 
tions of Brother Sagard-Théodat and Fr. 
LeClercq, the Recollets, as well as those 
of Champlain and Mére Marie de 1'Incar- 
nation. 


The Indian of the Americas seems to 
have derived from Mongolian stock, and 
to have emigrated from Asia through the 
Bering Strait, at a rather late date in the 
world’s history. The Hurons, numbering 
about 30,000 in Brébeuf’s time, were com- 
posed of a federation of four large nations 
and several smaller ones, and belonged to 
the Huron-Iroquois stock, which was dis- 
tinct from that of the Algonquins and Mon- 
taignis. . 


Among them St. John lived, labored, and 
lost his life. His jottings on the language, 
physique, customs, beliefs and origins of 
these savages, paint the picture of the cir- 
cumstances within which he worked out 
his own heroic sanctity. It is in this cata- 
logue that the anthropologist will have a 
field-day. For instance, throughout the 
book there are concrete descriptions of the 
Indian physique, from color of skin to 
shape of teeth, from guttural grunts and 
squeaks and laughter to the agony of the 
sick and tortured, from style of hair-dress 
to comparison of tribal features. The 
Hurons all but live before you. 


However, the description of Indian cul- 
ture leaves something to be desired, for 
the emphasis of this life of Saint John must 
be placed on moral and religious customs 
to the exclusion of other facts interesting 
to the anthropologist. Of special interest is 
the story of their origin as told in their 
fables, of their familial customs, of matrili- 
near inheritance, of government, dreams, 
witch-doctors, superstitions, language. 


So often anthropologists can merely find 
out what has been done, and conjecture 
about the why or how. But here there is 
a difference, for St. John’s amazing grasp 
of the Huron tongue gave him an appre- 
ciation of the causes of their customs, as 
well as a special vision to see through the 
vices of the savages to the platform of 
human virtue upon which God wanted to 
build His Church. Consequently, there lies 
here a report of primitive human life rich 
in physical detail, penetrating in physical 
analysis, and grounded to unity by onto- 
logical and theological truth, in a purpose 


which rested at the very center of its 
being. 

The Catholic anthropologist who further 
wishes to make his learning practical will 
find here countless principles and practises 
for the proper application of accomodation 
in the missionary work of the Church. 

Cyrit O. ScHommer, SJ. 
Weston College 
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MILLENIUM AND UTOPIA: A Study 
in the Background of the Idea of Prog- 
ress.—By Ernest Lee Tuveson. Univer- 
sity of California Press, Berkeley, 1949, 
Ripeeo4 pp. $3.50, 


THE IDEA OF PROGRESS: A Collec- 
tion of Readings.—Frederick J. Teggart 
and George H. Hildebrand, eds. Univer- 
sity of California Press, Berkeley, 1949, 
xi, 457 pp. $6.00. 


The first of these works is a study with 
a thesis. It is an examination of 17th 
century English theological, literary and 
scientific writings which demonstrate that 
the secularized idea of progress antedates 
the 18th century origins ordinarily attrib- 
uted to it. Professor Tuveson traces the 
development of this idea in Protestant 
thought from Joseph Mede’s milleanial ex- 
pectations through the natural law studies 
of More and Burnet, who believed that 
history was a meliorative process, to the 
full flowering of a theory of unilinear 
progress. 

That the 18th and 19th centuries further 
developed this idea is evident. Professor 
Tuveson, however, has done a convincing 
job of showing that English Protestant 
theologians contributed largely to its 
origins. 

The second book under review is, as 
the sub-title indicates, a collection of read- 
ings intended for class use. There are 109 
pages of excerpts from writers of ancient 
Greece and Rome, 17 pages from the pre- 
Renaissance Christian tradition (Professor 
Tuveson had remarked that the idea of 
progress was dead for a thousand years), 
two selections from Renaissance writings 
and a wide range of excerpts from writers 
of the 17th to 19th centuries, inclusive. 

There are 109 pages of excerpts from 
classical writers, Hesiod, Thucydides, Plato, 
Aristotle, Lucretius, Seneca being the most 
important. Saint Augustine is the only 
representative of the pre-Renaissance Chris- 
tian tradition. There are two selections 
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from Renaissance writings and a wide 
selection from writers of the 17th to 19th 
centuries, inclusive. Bossuet, Giambattista 
Vico and Voltaire are omitted from the 
earlier selections; only Proudhon is a 
significant omission from the section de- 
voted to the 19th century. A good chunk 
of his Philosophie du Progrés or the ninth 
study of De la justice, ‘“Progrés et Décad- 
ence’ would have fittingly concluded a 
list of readings on the secular idea of 
progress. 

Attention is given to only two theories 
of progress, the cyclical theory of Greece, 
Rome and the Renaissance (recently re- 
vived by Spengler and Toynbee) and the 
large tradition earlier examined by Pro- 
fessor Bury. It might be doubtful whether 
the introduction, excellent though it is, can 
keep students minds from confusion in so 
disparate a mélange of theories. 

e 


JESUITS FOR THE NEGRO.—By Ed- 
ward D. Reynolds, S.J. America Press, 
1949, 232 pp. $2.50. 


The author's foreword explains that this 
book, the story of those Jesuits who worked 
for the Negro, does not discuss the limita- 
tions of their work in any way. Next, it 
points out that the Society in America 
has never undertaken an organized aposto- 
late of the Negro and that only a few 
Jesuits have begun projects that managed 
to survive. 

In Jamaica, Rhodesia and the Belgian 
Congo the story is different, as also in 
Madagascar. Some account of those places 
appears here. For the most part the book 
is a loosely-hung series of compilations of 
varia on each of the more prominent geo- 
graphical centers of Jesuit projects. It is 
not made clear that the topics are some- 
times inadequately treated, or that various 
citations are not carefully judged for ac- 
curacy. For instance, the large plant at 
Grand Coteau and the growing dependent 
mission at Bellevue are passed over with 
one sentence, in a chapter devoted to 
Louisiana, and their builder, Father Cor- 
nelius Thensted, gets only two mentions. 
In the same part, a citation from a report 
of 1839 says ‘The parish is immense, 150 
miles long and about 20 wide .. ."’ and 
the author comments that “it was pretty 
much the same when Father Abbadie went 
there as pastor in 1856: ‘a large tract in 
the southern part of St. Lanry Parish’.” 
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The two areas in question are scarcely , 
comparable. 

As a collection of anecdotes and various: 
descriptions and relations, the book makes: 
interesting reading. Its historical value is: 
questionable. 

R. BERNARD, S.J. 
Grand Coteau, La. 
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YES AND ALBERT THOMAS.—By E. 
J. Phelan. Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1949, xvi, 271 pp. $3.50. 


This is a second printing (not a re-edi- 
tion) of an informal biographical memoir, 
first published in 1936, of the International 
Labor Office’s first Director, the one who 
established the ILO as an effectually func- 
tioning unit. The author served intimately 
with Thomas during the latter's dozen-year 
regime. The biographical recollections 
cover only that period. 

This reviewer does not understand why 
the book has been republished, since it 
makes no pretense to be a definitive work, 
to evaluate Thomas’ policies and contri- 
butions, or even to explain the operations 
of the ILO. 

If a reader wishes a superficial view of 
Thomas’ character and of some few phases 
of ILO operation, he may find it profitable 
to scan this book. 

JosepH B. ScHuyLer, S.J. 
Woodstock College 
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THE MYSTICAL BODY IN ACTION: 
A Workbook of Catholic Action.—By 
Rev. Bernard Meyer, M.M. Vol. I, All 
Groups. Center for Men of Christ the 
King, Herman, Pa., 1949, xvi, 192 pp. 
$1.00. 


THE CHRISTIAN FAMILY IN AC. 
TION: A Workbook for Parish Cath- 
olic Action, Vol. II. 1949, xvi, 182 pp. 
$1.00. 


These two workbooks for Catholic Action 
in the parish are designed to aid the priests 
and laity engaged in Catholic Action group 
work. The influence of the Jocist tech- 
nique is noted in the practical program of: 
See, Judge, Decide. Each volume contains 
sufficient matter for 12 months work. 
Advice is given on how to organize and 
conduct a meeting. In general, each meet- 
ing will be run as follows: Gospel study 
(10 min.), Catholic studies (20 min.), Re- 
ports (20 min.), Social inquiry (30 min.). 


This again is following the familiar Jocist 
technique so successful in Europe. 


Volume I deals with problems of gen- 
eral Catholic Action in the parish. Vol- 
ume II deals with the problems connected 
with modern family living. This includes 
more than strictly family problems since 
the author brings in the teaching of the 
social encyclicals on the reorganization of 
society. Both volumes should prove helpful 
to the priest or lay leader trying to run 
successful Catholic Action groups. It is 
possible that some of the matter in Volume 
II dealing with the social encyclicals has 
been over-simplified, but it is obvious that 
this defect could be remedied by the careful 
guidance of the leader. 


Joun L. Tuomas, S.J. 


LIBERTY IN THE MODERN STATE. 
—By Harold J. Laski. The Viking Press, 
New York, 1949, xi, 175 pp. $2.75. 


This book is heralded as a new, com- 
pletely revised edition of Laski’s 1930 
work. This may be true structurally, but, 
save for a new 32-page introduction and 
a sprinkling of references and allusions 
beyond 1930, one will find the book dated 
as to references and examples. There is 
little newness of thought; and the prin- 
ciples expounded are a hodge-podge of 
classical liberalism, Marxian economics and 
an emphasis of the absolute nature of man 
and the supremacy of man’s experience 
over everything else. 


The author is concerned throughout pri- 
marily with political liberty; and its analy- 
sis takes him into freedom of the mind and 
the relationships between liberty and social 
power. These are the main parts of his 


book. 


Basically, the problem of liberty is eco- 
nomic and hinges on property (pp. 22, 23). 
His central theme is that ‘liberty is essen- 
tially an absence of restraint. Men do not 
...find their freedom in obedience to the 
law” (p. 33). Restriction of absolute free- 
dom of thought and association “is always 
a means to the preservation of some special 
and usually sinister interest which cannot 
maintain itself in an atmosphere of free- 
dom.” (p. 73). Generally, government 
should never interfere with the free thought 
and association of its subjects. This means 
as wide as possible a tolerance and a 


eee of the rights of reason.” (p. 
Readers will find this difficult going; 
none the less it should be read, especially 
by students of political science and consti- 
tutional law. Those interested in the role 
government should play in the individual's 
life will find the ideas of a leading member 
of the British Labor Party quite interesting 
in view of present activities in England. 
JouN J. Hoopack, S.J. 
Weston College 


FAMILIES UNDER STRESS: Adjust- 
ment to the Crises of War Separation 
and Reunion.—By Reuben Hill. Harper 
& Brothers, New York, 1949, x, 443 
pp. $4.50. 


Families Under Stress presents the at- 
tempt to study the dynamics of family 
interaction under conditions of crisis. In 
the cases studied the crisis arose because 
of the forced separation of the head of 
the family through war. The cases were 
all drawn from the state of lowa, and only 
families having one or more children were 
used in the study. The original project 
called for the study of over 800 families 
but due to lack of funds, time and trained 
interviewers, the present work offers an 
analysis of the histories of only 135 cases. 
The objectives of the study, as phrased by 
the author, are as follows: 

1. To sample family adjustment in gen- 
eral by the study of adjustment to 
two crises: war separation and re- 
union, 

2. To test the findings of other studies 
of the family in crisis in a new con- 
text. 

3. To record the variety of modes of 
adjustment to a heretofore unstudied 
set of family crises. 

4. To discover the types of family or- 
ganization and processes of adjust- 
ment which make families most in- 
vulnerable/vulnerable to separation/ 
reunion crises. (p. 7). 

The most interesting finding of this study 
is the tremendous variety in family organ- 
ization, living conditions, family objectives, 
interpretations of what is important and 
what is not important in life and ways of 
reacting to family-shattering crises. Fam- 
ilies from all social classes and different 
ethnic groups adjusted equally well in the 
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face of trouble. Indeed, if one is to accept 
the findings of this study, it is very diffi- 
cult to tell what it takes to be a ‘‘good” 
family today. 

One significant fact does emerge; namely; 
the great variability of the crisis as it 
impinges on different families. The absence 
of the father from the home worked differ- 
ent hardships on different families depend- 
ing on their previous economic and social 
stability. Hence, there remains some ques- 
tion of just what was being measured in 
the study. Few of the factors which were 
found to be conducive to good marital ad- 
justment in the marriage prediction studies 
of Burgess and Cottrell and Terman were 
found to be forces in family adjustment to 
separation and reunion. However, most of 
the factors found to be conducive to good 
adjustment to crisis in other family studies, 
were corroborated as important for separa- 
tion/adjustment success. It follows that 
a family which is able to meet one type of 
crisis will probably be able to adjust suc- 
cessfully to others. 

This study concerning the dynamics of 
family adjustment to the war-born crisis- 
situations of separation and reunion merits 
attention both for the methodology em- 
ployed and the positive information it has 
gathered. It is hoped that this work will 
stimulate study on the perennial problem 
of family dismembering due to modern 
industrial mobility. 

Joun L. Tuomas, S.J. 
LS.S. 


HUMANISM AS A PHILOSOPHY.— 
By Corliss Lamont. Philosophical Li- 
brary, New York, 1949, 368 pp. $3.75. 


This attempt at a systematic statement 
of naturalistic humanism resulted from a 
course of lectures called, “The Philosophy 
of Naturalistic Humanism," delivered at 
Columbia University during 1946-1949. In 
the opening chapter, on the meaning of 
humanism, Lamont inserts an eight-point 
statement of humanist philosophy. This in- 
cludes naturalism, evolution, materialism, 
self-sufficiency of man, ethical conduct, 
aesthetic cultivation, social progress. 

After a chapter outlining the roots of 
naturalism and another on immortality 
(which he denies), Lamont presents the 
evolutionary theory of the origin of the 
universe and of man and his firm faith in 
the omnipotence of science. A final chapter 
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examines the ethical, social and cultural 
implications of the philosophy. 


Nothing will emphasize more the need 
for a modern restatement of Christian 
humanism than the realization that this book 
will appeal to many readers steeped in the 
secularism of modern America. The cor- 
rosive effect of secularism upon American 
thought can be measured by the plausibil- 
ity of this “muscular optimism.” I call 
this study optimism because Professor 
Lamont attempts to find happiness in a life 
which measures human progress by indices 
of neons and nylons, and muscular, because 
his philosophy is the desperate sort of wish- 
ful thinking which eventually makes a man 
sit up late some night and put a bullet 
in his head. 


The book is a melange of Marxist and 


U. S. secularism. 
E2j2Grok 


MEDIEVAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
MODERN CIVILIZATION.—F. J. C. 
Hearnshaw, ed., Barnes and Noble, New 
York, 1949, 268 pp. $4.00. 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL IDEAS OF 
THE RENAISSANCE AND REFOR- 
MATION.—F. J. C. Hearnshaw, ed. 
215 pp. $4.00. 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL IDEAS OF 
THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURIES. — F. J..G 
Hearnshaw, ed., 220 pp. $4.00. 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL IDEAS OF 


THE AGE OF REACTION AND RE-_ 


CONSTRUCTION. — F. J. C. Hearn- 
shaw, ed., 220 pp. $4.00. 


The excellent series of lectures delivered 
year after year in King’s College of the 
University of London, under the inspira- 
tion and general editorship of Professor 
F.J.C. Hearnshaw, is being reprinted by 
Barnes and Nobles in this country. Of the 
two volumes which treated of the medieval 


‘ 


contribution to western social and political 


thought, the first, a general survey, has 
been printed. The second, and in some 
ways the more important (which studied 
great socio-political thinkers) is still ex- 
pected. It is to be presumed that all nine 
volumes of the series will again be made 
available. Indices, regrettably missing in 
the original printing, are still not available. 
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Richard L. Neuberger, “Our Rotten- 

Borough Legislatures,” The Survey, 86 

(February, 1950) 54-57. 

A member of Oregon's State Senate 
points to the obsolete system of apportion- 
ing seats in state legislatures which gives 


overwhelming power to thinly populated 
rural areas. 


(See “Trends’’). 


“The Welfare State,” Commonweal, 51 
(February 10, 1950) 475-476. 


With the issue of December 2, 1949, 
Commonweal began a series of policy. 
statements, attempts to sum up current 
issues and to adopt a Christian attitude’ 
toward them. The first of these examines 
the entire problem of the welfare state. 
While the editors see dangers almost in- 
evitably entangled in the growth of state 
activity, they recognize that generalizations 
are impossible, that individual efforts of 
the welfare state must be individually eval- 
uated, that the significant questions are: 
does it threaten essential personal liberties? 
and how much does it affect the moral 
vitality of a community of free persons? 

The series of Commonweal Statements 
is worth following carefully. 


e 
Edmund Keane, S.J., “Experiment in 


Social Education,” Irish Monthly, 78 
(February, 1950) 62-67. 


Father Keane, who visited the United 


States last year, gives a brief account of 


the various social programs under progress 
at Rockhurst College, Kansas City. 


John D. Sullivan, “Fair Employment in 
New York,” _ America, 82 (March 4, 
1950) 633-35. 
ie member ‘of the New York state FEP 

valyzes the law there, out- 
srocedure and iar te favorably on 
_See “Trends” for 
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